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ABSTBACT 

Descripticns of the 104 projects eupported by The 
Fund for the improvement of Postsecondary Iducation under its 
1980-1981 Comprehensive Program are presented, as are the 1979-BO 
projects entitled Special Focus and National Project iv and the 
Comprehensive Program Final fear Dissemination Grants* Projects 
funded by the Fund^ established by the Education Amendments Act of 
1972^ concern reform ^ improvement ^ and Innovation in pcstseccndary 
education. The Comprehensive Progran as the core of the Fund's 
cngcing activities enables Its staff to listen and respond to the 
need for improved access and quality in pcstsecondary education as 
expressed by those in the field. Although the project descriptions 
are listed alphafcet ically ^ a section is included that lists and 
briefly describes projects funded this year under all of its 
competitions^ indexes list the projects by improvement approach^ 
currlcular content^ institutional type^ population served^ and 
region- (SWj 
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The Fund 



EstabHshid by the Educttlon Amendments Act 
of 1972, the Fund seeks to sncourage rtform, 
improvement, and innovation in poitsicoridary 
tducation. The Fund is in a separate organ- 
iiational unit within the new Department of 
Education under the general supervision of 
the Assistant Sicretary for Educational Re- 
search and Improvement, 

The Director and staff of thi Fund are respon- 
sive to a 15-membir Secretarial ly=appoinited 
Board of Advisors composed of educational and 
public interest representatives. Thiy assist 
in the deterini nation of funding priorities 
and in the review of proposals. 

The Fund provides assistance to postsecondary 
educational institutions and agencies, in= 
eluding not only collages and universities 
but also private tradts technical and busi= 
ness schools; counsel ii*g, referral and test- 
ing agencies, professional associations; 
state educational agencies; new as well as 
established educational institutions; student 
organizations; cultural institutions and or- 
ganizations; and free-standing cofranunity 
groups. 



Foreword 



This, the sixth issue of Resources for Change s 
Includes the descriptions of the 104 projects 
supported by the Fund under its 1980-81 Com- 
prehenrove Program, The projects address 
the brrad range of iducational needs repre- 
sented in the proposals submitted under this 
program. About half the projects are niwly 
funded, and half are renewals. The Compre- 
hensive Program is the core of the Fund's on- 
going activities; it enables us to listen and 
respond to the need for improved access and 
quality in postsecondary education as ex- 
pj^essed by those in the field. 

In making Its awards, the Fund looks for 
significant Improvements in educational 
practice* Projects range from appropriate 
adaptations of existing models in new set- 
tings to bold departures from current prac- 
tice. Always, the Fund is looking for sig- 
nificant improvement rather than mire nov- 
elty. 



AlthQugh the project descriptions are listtd 
alphabitical ly, we have also included a 
section titled Brief Deicriptions of Projects 
which lists and briefly describes projects 
fundid this year under all of its competi- 
tions. Readers who want further breakdownl 
of projects by categories should consult 
thii indexes at the back of the book^ they 
list the projicts by Improvement Approach, 
Curficular Content, Institutional Type* 
Population Served, and Region, 

The heart of the book is the project discrip" 
tions themselves. Once again, these have 
been chiefly written by the project directors 
themSilves, Remember, Resource s is available 
"free" upon request from our office. So, if 
you "lose" your copy or wish to give one to 
someone else, just ask for another. 

In additioni to the CofTv^rehensi ve Program this 
year, the Fund has continued support of pro- 
jects funded last year under two special com- 
petitions: Special Fo^.;usi Adapting Improve- 
ments: Better Strategies for Educating ^ 
Adults and National Project IV: Examining 
the Varieties of Liberar^Education. Addi- 
tionally , the Fund conducted a Final Year 
Dissemination Competition. Brief project 
decriptlons and introductory material on each 
program are also included in this volume be- 
ginning on page 103* 

Finally, this year we found ourselves undir 
the greatest time and labor constraints we 
have ever before faced in assembling this 
book. We hope that you will bear with us and 
continue to find Resources a useful document. 



Diana Hayman 
Editor 
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The University of Alabama , University, Alabama 

Dsvelopis pilot testa and dlasemlnatea a eourse on the Culture of 
Southern Black Women on ten campusas in Alabama ^ Georgia, and Mi^.^-iss-rpp-L. 
The project also will build an archive on Southern Black women , and 
prepare eurrieulum materials* 

The Unlve: t slty of Alabama > University, AlabaiM 

Continues to use retired faculty to advise and teach In Its 
individualized External Degree Program, This program focuses primarily 
on adult learners with whom these faculty prove especially effective. 

University of Alabmia - Birmingham . Blrmlnghm, Alabama 

Encourages enrollment of minority students in baccalaureate- level 
allied health training progrMS* The project utilizes a cooperative 
arrangement between Alabmia -s historically Black institutions and the 
university's School of Comtmlty and Allied Health* 

^erican A ssembly of Collegiate Schools of Business , St. Louis ^ Missouri 

Assesses the results of undergraduate management and business 
education programs* The purpose of the evaluation effort Is to Improve 
the process of accrediting business schools. 

American Association for Higher Education , Washington, D.C* 

Collects and distributes infomatlon about programs to enhance 
career development and open alternative career options for faculty. 
Activities will complement a conference on the subject sponsored by the 
Lilly Endowment. 

American Association of State Colleges and Universities , Washington, 
D.C* 

Continues the work of a consortium of ten state colleges to devise 
approaches for evaluating and improving general education programs* The 
evaluations focus on such essential Intellectual skills as conmunicatlon, 
analysis, synthesis, quantification, and valuing* 

American Council on Education , Washington, D,C. 

Enhances the influence of the eKlsting National Identification 
Program for the Advancemnt of Women in Higher Education Administration 
by creating a Senior Associates component. The Senior Associates are 
respected women administrators in early retirement or semi-^retirement 
who will serve as mentors and role--models for women entering administra- 
tion. 

American Council on Education . Washington, D.C- 

Inventorles postsecondary educational programs which serve CETA-^ 
eligible youth* The project will also develop case studies of eKemplary 
programs which train youth and i^rove their prospects of e^loyment* 

American Indian Higher Education Consortium , Denver Colorado 

Continues to help prepare newly established tribally-chartered 
community colleges for accreditation status. The project provides 
technical assistance, support services, and advocacy* 
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toerlcan Infltltutee for Ragaareh i Waehington, D.C. 

Creates a model qquxbb in legal writing that can be adapted for use 

doement design project and the law faculties • 

^erican Management Asioeiation » New York^ New York 

Continues to design and evaluate a Master's of Management progiM 
darivad from skills proven crucial to managerial success. The tests and 
curricula are validated through formal studies of several types of 
successful managers » 

Appalachian State University , Boone, North Carolina 

Creates a progrOTi to assist two-year college instructors in teaching 
underprepared students* The project will establish a four-week summer 
program and follow*up activities. 

University of Arizona School of Medicine , Tucson, Arizona 

Improves and disseminates methods for evaluating medical students 
and physicians* The project uses non-physician patient- instructors to 
evaluate clinical competence . 

Arizona State University , Ta^e, Arliona 

Develops a computer program to i^rove the process of awarding 
financial aid. The model will require minimum co^uter capacity so that 
institutions with limited computar facilities can use it. 

The Artists' Foundation^ Inc. , Boston, Massachusetts 

Develops businass curriculim that teaches marketing skills to 
collage level art students. The coursas enable artists to market their 
products mora effectivalyi and axtends thalr job choices. 

Association of ^arican Collages , Washington, DsC. 

Assesses the effects of classroom climates on women students in 
post secondary education. The project resaarchers will engage practi- 
tioners and faculty development specialists in the study. 

Beacon Collega , Washington, D.C. 

Continues to aid camunity and neighborhood change. The projact 
devalopi acadamic progr^is for staff and volunteers in community organi- 
sations. 

Bibliographic Canter for Research , Denver, Colorado 

Evaluates various ways of teaching students how to search co^utariEed 
bibliographies. The projact coB^aras the effectiveness of computer- 
assisted instruction with traditional methods. 

Black Career Women » Inc. , Cincinnati, Ohio 

EKpands its programs and services to respond to the needs of Black 
woman in the work force. Activities include professional development 
seminars, training progrMS, referral sarvicas and cdunseling. 

Boricua College > New York, New York 

Continues to develop field Internships for Puerto Rican students. 
The intarnships comblna practical and thaoratical learning, and provide 
financial resources for low Income students to attend college. 



Brlghm Young Unlvagglty i Provo, Utmh H 
Develops an InteraQtivet eomputer^mediated language inetruetion 

,p,rQggam„,uging videodiscs. Tlia response of t he student to the eltuatlQn 

viewed on the sereen determines how all subaequent instructional sequences 
are presented, 

Unlvergity of California - Berkeley ^ Berkeley, California 13 

Provides a compreheneive progrw of special instruction , advising, 
and advocacy to i^rove the performance of minority students in freshman 
and sophomore mathematics and science. The goal of the program is to 
Increase minority representation in engineering, the sciences » and other 
technical fields. 

University of California - Santa Barbara , Santa Barbara ^ California 15 

Creates a program to support recruitment and retention of adult 
Chicanas. The project Includes a conference, a smmer orientation 
program^ child care, and other support. 

University of .California Chicano Studies Research Center , Los Angeles^ 13 
California 

Develops and publishes material related to Chicano Studies. The 
project will disseminate a reader series on Chicano history, literature, 
education, and political science. 

University of California - Irvine > Irvine, California 14 

Continues to develop, implement, evaluate, and disseminate a set of 
computer-based learning modules to public libraries in California. The 
modules deal with topics in science of Interest to the general public. 

UnivCTSity of California - Santa Barbara , Santa Barbara, California 14 

Continues to develop and Implement a new multldiscipllnary major 
for undergraduates in applied mathematics. The program uses a micro- 
computer laboratory to give students hands-on experience with computer- 
mediated solutions to problems. 

California State tJnlverslty ^ Chico , Chlco, California 12 

Develops, tests and disseminates a training program for faculty 
teaching handicapped students. The project uses tapes, booklats and 
discussions to assist faculty. 

Center for Career Alternatives , Seattle, Washington 15 

Continues to provide infomatlon, counseling, and placement in 
postsecondary progrms to 2,200 individuals in the Seattle/King County 
area. The project focuses on the unique education needs of Asian 
Americans but offers resources to any individual. 

Center for Education and ^npower Resources , Ukiah, California 103 

Shares their career information program for rural adults through a 
newsletter, audiovisual presentations, a handbook, and conference pre- 
sentations. 

Center for Education of Non-traditional Students , Minneapolis, Minnesota 16 

Continues to assist campuses in Minnesota and in a five state area 
to identify and remove programmatic, attitudlnal, and physical barriers 
to the education of the handicapped through conferences, workshops, and 
a newsletter. 
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Center for Field Rageareh ^ BeMont, Maesachueette 16 
Continuee to eKpand oppertunitles for minority and female partiGlpation 
_ln_^ciantifi.a_f Imld^ese . _.Tlift „ yolunteer . netwo . EagthwatQh j . . 

reerulte and orients participants* 

Central Waahlngton University ^ Ellensburfi, Mashing ton 17 

Creates services and curricula for learning-disabled students 
entering college* Trains faculty to modify teaching approaches and 
content for these students and plans for the dissemination of some of 
these approaches* 

University of Chicago ^ Chicago, Illinois HO 

Continues to help a consortltim of seventeen undergraduate prograns 
for adults strengthen their prog^rams. The project focuses on ^asuring 
the outcomes of liberal education. 

City University of New Y ork Broo klyn C ollege, New York, New York H 

Continues to In^rove pear tutDriiig in wltlng nationwide through a 
sunmier program for faculicy. The projMt Is based on procedures for 
training and supervising peer tutors developed at Brooklyn College, 

City University of Ne^ York Brooklyn College ^ Brooklyn ^ New York 12 

Continues to develop a summer Institute In Women's Studies to train 
high school teachers, counselors $ and administrators. Institute partici^ 
pants study recent scholarship concerning literature^ history, and sex 
roles, and construct instructional modules. 

City University of New York Hunter College , New York, New York 34 

Employs an Interinstitutlonal faculty seminar to create curriculum 
materials and courses on dilemmas that professionals face in working 
with the aged* The project will provide case studies and bibliographies, 
new courses at several Instltutiona, and conferences. 

City University of New York LaGuardia Community College ^ Long Island 44 
City, New York 

Develops an A,S, degree In School Food Management to advance school 
lunch workers to management positions. The project Involves collaboration 
between the union, the College, and the New York City Board of Education 
(the employer) . 

City University of New York Lehman College , Bronx, New York 46 

Develops a mathematics laboratory for strengthening math skills In 
low achievement high school students- The laboratory employs mierocomputera 
and programmabla calculators. 

City University of New York Lehmm College . Bronx, New York 46 

Teaches Spanlsh^speaklng students college level English through the 
Dartmouth method of Intensive Language Instruction as well as through 
intensive work In writing In Spanish and English, The project will 
attempt to curb attrition and "mainstream" non-native speakers of English. 
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city University of New York Medgar Everg Collige^ Brooklyn, New York 

Develops model A. A. and B»A» programs for urban adults at Medgar 
Ivers College. Older itudenta and faculty will cooperate In the plan- 
ning process* 

City University of New York Queengborough Copmunlty College ^ Bays ides 
New York 

Continues to encourage and assist the creation of instructional 
systems using teleconferencing for housebound handicapped persons » the 
project uses model teleconferences » workshops » and printed materials to 
share its e^ertise nationwide » 

City University of New York York College , Jmaica, New York 

Continues to eKtend the CO^-LAB writing course to two high schools, 
a neighborhood-based mental health program, a union, and a CETA training 
center. The course has been especially useful for speakers of non- 
standard dialects. 

Clark College , Atlanta, Georgia 

Continues to Involve faculty in a major restructuring of the lower 
division to create a general education program. Activities include 
sunmer workshops, curricula development efforts, and a redesign of the 
faculty reward structure. 

Clark College , Atlanta, Georgia 

Develops sets of exercises to teach reading comprehension skills ^ 
especially those related to scientific prose. The project will adapt 
principles of mastery learning. 

Clearinghouse for Coimmtnlty-Based Free Standing Educational Institutions » 
Washington, D«C. 

Continues to address several major problems of coomunity^based 
educational institutions i institutional development, financial stability, 
accreditation, and disseininatlon of good practice. 

Colegio Cesar Chavez ^ Mt. Mgel, Oregon 

Continues to implement a transitional educational program for adult 
Chicanas helping them matriculate into a B.A. degree program. The 
project utilizes an alternative credentlallng process, peer group support, 
and a core curriculum designed specifically for Chicanas, 

College Entrance EKMaination Board s New York, New York 

Enables unaffiliated scholars to continue their research without 
faculty positions. The project will study the extent and nature of 
independent scholarship and explore links with institutions and groups. 

College of New Rochelle s New Rochelle, New York 

Develops financial aid information and improves counseling for 
part-time, working students* The College Board will help share results 
and procedures nationally. 




Unlverelty of CQloradO t Boulder, Colorado 20 

Faellltates the antry of Native ^arican studenti into seience and 
related earears* The project Itteludes an intensive four week siramer 
pragram in seienee and mathematice» and training workshops for teaehers 
and counselors of Native American students, 

Colorado Mountain Junior College , Glenwood Springs * Colorado 3 03 

FublielEes the successful Outreach Adult Coimseling and Information 
Services (OACIS) progrMi to public coamunity colleges through a monograph 
and a slide tape presentation » 

Colorado Women's ColleM » Denver, Colorado 21 

Continues to contribute to a new definition of a college for women 
by drawing upon the traditions of learning through risk--taking in new 
and unsure environments. College faculty members working with outside 
facilitators build curricular eKperimente based on this new application 
of experiential education. 

Comonwealth Association of Students Foundation , Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 22 

Continues to review and critique the grievance procedures at three 
PennsylvTOia state colleges. Students and faculty will participate in 
the process, and a handbook of the rules and regulations for these 
colleges will be published. 

Comonwealth Job Development Center , Hato Hey, Puerto Rico 22 

Continues to provide adult education for Puerto Ricans living In 
housing projects, through the use of community educational resources, 
volunteers, professionals, and learning facilitators. 

Conference of Small Private Colleges , Princeton, New Jersey 23 

Provides ways for colleges to miniiaiEe the dai^ge to education as a 
result of college closings. The main product will be a handbook detailing 
alternative futures for college progrws and plants. 

Conferenee of Small Private Colleges j Princeton, New Jersey 104 

Pubilshes a handbook for directors of continuing education progrms 
detailing at least twenty^two ways in which institutions can assist 
adults to finance their education* 

University of Connecticut a Storrs, Connecticut 23 

iKpands a program which identifies, motivates, and educates dlsad-- 
vantaged high school and pre-^f restoan students Interested in pursuing 
careers In the allied health professions. 

Contra Costa Copmunity College District , Martinez, California 24 

Conducts weekly seminars to train subject area instructors to teach 
students to read and write more effectively. Instructors will also 
supervise and evaluate trained tutors who will work with deficient 
students in each discipline* 

Corrections Clearinghouse , Olympia, Washington 111 

Continues to promote the adaptation of a highly successful career 
awareness progrw for ex-^^off enders. The progr^ helps these adults 
examine their vocational and educational optiong. 
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Council for thm My^mncmmnt W^mv±m^ Columbia , Maryland 

Frovldes Id^i^Uy mcammmthlm Crmlni,ng for faaulty who supervise 
e^erltmtisl laiLrQimgi CAIL moprnt^trnm with three othar sationAl orgsni* 
nations « 

Council for the AdvMCCTiest of E^ErieBtlal LmaTOlng g ColTObls, Maryland 

Continues to Inprove the quality and availability of information 
about programa asaadalng prior learning of non^enrolled learners • The 
project provides information to advisors of learners via telephone and 
an information dissemination systemii 

Council for the AdVTOceaient of ETOeriential Learning i Mountains and 
Flalns Regional Cowcil ft Llttletonp Colorado 

Advances quality education for adult laamers via a collaboration 
between C^EL^ the Council for the Mvancraent of Small Colleges, and 30 
public and private postsacondary orgraizations in siic western states. 
The collaborators seek to share resources, i^rove practices and assess 
quality. 

Council for Opportunity in Graduate ManageMnt Educatlonj Inc. , Cai^ridge 
Jlissachusetts 

Continues to focus on the underrepresentatlon of minorities in 
graduate schools of management, nie project establishes COffltffi as a 
resource for students » undergraduate administrators , and other graduate 
schools in addressing the problem of minimal minority representation in 
graduate management education « 

Cultural Education Collaborative , Bostonp Massachusetts 

Continues to establish relationships betmen cultural institutions 
and community agencies* Representatives from both groups plan mi 
carryout cultural community education progr^u which serve Boston -s 
adult community. 

Delaware Art Museim , Wilmington , Delaware 

Continues to establish self^sustainlrig neighborhood educational art 
projects* The museim supplies or organises training and instruction* 

University of the District of Coltaabia t Washington, D*Ci 

Expands a one-^ear es^eriment with an alternative teaching strategy 
that actively Involves students in small leaning groups* Extends the 
progru to include new faculty and disciplines outside of the social 
sciences , 

Earlham College > Richmond, Indiana 

Iiqilements a Senior Year Studies progrm which synthesizes students* 
previous work* The program will establish a variety of courses, non» 
credit activities, and a post graduate internship. 

Eastern MontMa College , Billings, Hont^ia 

Es^ands a teleconferencing system to serve rural Montana residents. 
Including students on Indian reservations. 



Eastern Oregon Statt College LaGrandes Oregon 29 

Gentiaues to dtvelap a tan-eounty eduemtloiial delivery syttem for 
rurally isolated adults In lastern Oregon, A network of participating 
colleges I indusrilea, and public agencies will provide cost-effective 
postsecondary educational oppnrtunities through regional outreach centers 
and distance instruction^ 

Educational Television Center , Menlo Park, California 29 

Continues to deliver educational information and courses to older 
adults at group sites with the cooperation of colleges and social service 
agencies p 

Educational Testing Service > Princeton, Jersey 30 

Continues to Investigate the demographic and economic characteristics 
of minority students seeking assistance to attend graduate and professional 
school* CoD^ares resources, expenses, indebtedness, and financial aid 
packages in order to understand how minority students make financial 
decisions about graduate education. 

The Feminist Press . Weatbury, New York 30 

Produces a comprehensive volime of information for college^bound 
women, entitled Everywoman^s Guide to Colleges and Universities * The 
book will deflne^nd report on the "health" of postsecendary institu- 
tions for women. 

Florida International University . Miami, Florida 31 

Continues to work with cOTmunlty agencies and educational institutions 
to help them respond to migrant educational needs md interests. The 
project uses a community organising approach to raising consciousness 
about educational opportunity among rural migrant workers i 

The Franklin Institute , Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 31 

Continues to develop a pioneering satellite museim in #i urban mall 
in downtown Philadelphia. The project gives science instruction and 
builds a broader visitor population for the parent museim* 

Gallaudet College . Washington, D.C. 32 

Develops Western European and Latin American Area studies programs 
for deaf students* Integrates language resources and creates new curricula 
to provide deaf students with the foundation needed to imderstand foreign 
language and cultures » 

Graduate School for Urban Resources and Social Policy , San Diego, 32 
California 

Trains minority researchers by placing them in coraunlty organizations. 
The project alms to further local coBraunity development activities by 
helping administrators of community-based organizations evaluate and 
improve their services. 



Harvard College , Cambridge, Massachusetts 

~ M^es Information available about the Value Added approach to 
measuring student learttlng in postsecondary programs and institutions ^ 
through a workbook and consulting assistance* 
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Hispanic tosriean Career Edueatloa Resougcegs Ine. , New York, New York 39 

CDntinues to sstabliih an Hiipanie Woman's Laarnlng Resource Center 
which serves the educational and career neada of Hispanic women in New 
York City* All aervices are designed with the adult Hispanic women's 
needs and style in mind and include financial counseling and self growth 
sessions* 

Hispanic Higher Education Coalition , Washington, D.C. 33 

iKpands efforts to i^rove educational opportunities for Hispanica. 
Activities Include providing technical assistance, disseminating critical 
funding information, facilitating transfers between two-year and four-* 
year Institutions and establishing a resiuae bank* 

Hood College , Frederick, Maryland 33 

Establishes a progrw to recruit Hispanic women* The project also 
i^lements an academic program and support system for these women and 
begins a process of institutional "biculturalisation* " 

Howard University , Washington * D,C. 34 

Continues to develop a program to strengthen the research skills of 
minority junior and senior college students* Skills In conducting 
research, performing data analysis, and reporting results will be developed* 

Illinois Public Community Collet District 514 (Illinois Central College) > 35 
East Peoriai Illinois 

Continues to adapt the Illinois Central College reasoning skills 
progrra to six other community colleges* The program is Interdisciplinary » 
and based on Plagatlm principles of cognitive development. 

Incarnate Word College * San ^tonio, Texas 35 

Continues to establish an outreach progrra to serve older, single, 
and bilingual women in San ^tonio. The project assists them in making 
transitions into postsecondary institutions through skills analysis, 
remediation and counseling in a milieu familar to and supportive of 
women* 

Indiana University at South Bend , South Bend, Indiraa 36 

Continues to broaden a faculty mentor progrm to help build an 
intellectual coismunlty of faculty and students at a large commuter 
campus. Mentors and peer tutors lead seminars which relate the liberal 
arts to the concerns of commuting students* 

Industrial Cooperative Association ^ Cambridge, Massachusetts 36 

Develops educational programs and materials to improve workers- 
abilities to sustain and manage cooperative enterprises. Initial work 
will be at four sites In New England and North Carolina* 

Institute for Architecture and Urban Studies , New York, New York 37 
7 Continues to establish a new unit in architectural and planning 
education. The project is intended to make such education more relevant 
to the problems of the Imier city. 

Institute for Labor Education and Research . New York, New York 37 

EKtends a model worker education progrim to six imlon locals by 
training t%ranty stewards in small group methods and use of modular 
materials. Develops a network of labor education leaders. 
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Instltuta for Eeseayeh In History , N©w Yoirk, New York 

Develops a program of carssr Qhange seminars for tenured faculty 
consldsrlng leaving adade^e en^loyment. S^ilnars will be twelve weeks 
In duratloni and will Inolude direct Job eKperlsnce. 

Instltuts of the Blaek World s Atlanta, Georgia 

Establishes a two-year ourrlcultni davelopment project in four areas 
of Blaek studies! history^ polltleal eeonomy, soalologyi and culture^ 
Project sets up a elearlnghouse on model aoursesi publishes a directory 
and holds a series of discipline-based and Interdisciplinary workshops. 

Institutional Development and Economic Affairs Service , Nederlahd, 
Colorado 

Contlnuss to adapt the successful Foxfire Laaming process involving 
migrant youth in a postsscondary learning ei^erlencSi Youth enroll in 
area community colleges and partlalpate In a curriculum desi^ that 
includes writing and publishing a series of coownity and career awareness 
profiles. 

International Ladles- Garment Workars* Union t New York, New York 

Trains learning organizers to provide educational information and 
advisement for union workers « 

University of Iowa (Conduit) . Iowa City, Iowa 

Continues to adapt 35 successful eomputer^asslsted Instructional 
programs so that they can be used on various types of mlcrocamputars. 
'^Conduit" disseminates the program along with handbooks on how to modify 
Md devaiop new programs * 

Jiraay City State College ^ Jersey City, New Jersey 

Continuaa a program to train teachers for urban schools. The 
progtw Mphaalsas practical ^ classroom e^^erience. 

John Gi GfeiBball Folk School i Bra8stoim» North Carolina 

Stvalopi a 30^eek program In the skills required for homes teading. 
Tha projMt will ba especially attractiva to retirees who intend to live 
mora •alfMUfflGlantly. 

Kaniai City Kansas Coamunlty College , Kansas City, Kansas 

Provides individualized vocatioMl and career training progrus for 
hudleappad md disabled individuals in the ssrvica area of the instltu^ 
tlon# A labor-industry coimcil will be created to coordinate support 
services such as child care and rai^diation* 

Kansas State University » HaiAattw, ^ns#8 

Continues to adapt the University for Man model of rural self-help 
education to other small commmltles In Oklahoma, ^ssouri, Itentuol^, 
ud South Dakota* A statewide organiEatlon also develops Its capacity 
as a consultut to local coSMimities. 

Kentucky Highlands Investment CQmoratiQn ^ London, Kentucky 

Continues to train and comsel small business oimers, managers and 
civic leaders in comunlty orgulzatlons to build their decislon^'maklng 
and plaimlng skills. The project Initiates and sustains comunlty-based 
economic development in rural Kentuc^ through the Investments of these 
key social md business entreprenaurs. 
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Kiyta^ood Canmunity College ^ Cedar Raplde, Louieiana *3 

Implements an InteMctlve TV progrm for rural lowmna. CQuraes 
using the home envlraraent for "laboratory" experiments will be davelopedf 

Labor Institute for Himan Enrlehnents Ine, i Washington, D.C. 

Establishes a Worker Advliory Service to provide asslstanae to 
eo^aniesp unions and post secondary institutions developing educational 
plans and programs for working adults* 

Latino Institute Research Division , Restonp Virginia ^5 

Istabllshes an Information and Reference Center for "Educacion 
Llberadora" in order to develop a national network of projects based on 
the approaches of Paolo Freire, Relevant project Information will be 
co^iled and IndeKedi and educational materials will be published « 

League for Innovation in the Conmunity College » Los ^geles, California ^5 

Provides training for comaimity coliege women who have potential to 
assume major policy-making positions in the 1980' a. Strategy will 
include workshops, use of mentors, and national networking. 

Loyola University of Chicago , Chicago, Illinois 

Continues to provide counseling! training^ guidance, and Internship 
opportimitles for faculty and administrators during sabbaticals # These 
activities renew faculty interest in teaching as well as eKpose them to 
new career options # 

LIJLAC National Educational Service Center, Inc. , Washington, D.C. ^7 

Continues to conduct research and evaluation related to the 
persistance of Hispanic students in college. The project e^lores 
particularly the relationship between cotmsellng and financial aid 
services • 

Lutheran Social Mission Societ y, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania ^8 

Continues to l^rove curricula, and educational and en^loyment 
counseling for working class women In a comflunlty-based college program 
offering an A. A. degree in cooperation with the Community College of 
Philadelphia, The program respects ethnic traditions, as well as the 
needs and goals of working class women. 

University of Maine at Augusta , Augusta, Maine 

Continues to establish two comunlty adult learning cooperatives in 
rural areas of Maine. Four colleges jointly sponsor these cooperatives, 
with the participation of other cosmaunlty organisations « 

Mary Baldwin College , Staunton, Virginia ^9 

Disseminates the technique and strategies for educating adults 
developed for Mary Baldwin's adult degree progrm (under a FIPSl grant) 
to five small liberal arts colleges. Provides technical assistance and 
a manual to participating institutions. 
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University of Maryland College Park Campus > College Park, Maryland 

Integrates experiential leamlng into the general education curriculum. 
The project assists faculty to develop out--of^class activities, and 
problem-solving and declslon^making exercises. 
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MiSiachug^tts InBtltute of Technology ^ Cambridge, Maisachuiette 50 

Continues to provlda a eOTmunity eduQatlon referiral iarvice, 
Inforaatlon bank, and learning aid In a public library * The prejaet 
utilizes an easy-to-uss eomputer, and provides telephone aeoese to the 
Information as well^ 

Memphlg State University ,. Memphis Tennessee 51 

Develops materials to be used in training secondary school teachers 
and counselors to prepare, motivate, and encourage minority students to 
pursue engineering and technology fields. 

Memphis State University ^ Memphis, Tennessee 51 

Continues to develop an Institute for AcademlQ Improvement that 
assists colleges and universities In improving traditional practices. 
The project also develops new approaches to individualized education, 
eKperlentlal learning, and the education of adults* 

Mexican American Cultural Center . San i^tonio, TeKas 52 

Educates young Mexlcan-^^erlcan cOTomunlty leaders in basic 
administration and coEmunlty organising. The progrMi will encourage 
Instructive local change. 

Mexican American Legal Defense and Education Fund , San Francisco, 52 
California 

Creates an institute to increase access to the legal profession for 
minority individuals. The project completes a study and develops models 
for admissions criteria, recruitment, retention and bar passage. 

Hiaml-Dade Community College , Miml, Florida 53 

Continues to Inclement a computerized system that allows instruction 
with individualized starting and completion time, course lengths, and ^ . 
awards of credit. The frmework Includes a planing and budgeting 
system for dollars, faculty time, and other resources, as well as systems 
for scheduling, registration, and record keeping. 

University of MichlgMi , Mm Arbor, Michigan 53 

Produces a specially-designed television program about writing to 
be used in classrooms and for national broadcast. The program and 
supplementary materials will be evaluated for Instructional effectiveness 
both in classrooms and with general audiences. 

University of Michigan , Ann Arbor, Michigan 54 

Continues to deliver instruction in mathematics, language, logic, 
scientific method, and reasoning via telephone hookup with cossQunlty^ 
based computer facilities. The project moimts and assesses a demonstration 
model aimed at women, older people, minorities, aowmmity college students, 
and homebound and InstltutlonallEed persons. 

University of Michigan , ^n Arbor, Michigan 106 

Directs and coordinates the activities of FffSE's National Project 
IV: ExMlnlng the Varieties of Liberal Education. Fourteen progrMis at 
different institutions are Involved In the overall evaluation ^d reporting 
of findings. 
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Mlles Collage Eutaw Campus i lutaw, AlabMa 

Contlnuei to anabla the faculty and staff of an Innovative program 
for minority rural adults to modularlas their Qurriculim and upgrade 
their aapacity to help atudenti improve basia skilli. 

Univeraity of MinnMo^a , Minneapolis , Minneiota 

Continues to assist faculty to better adapt their instruction to 
the developmental and learning characteristics of their students. A 
consultation model is used to focus on Individual faculty members' 
needs. 

Mississippi Industrial College ^ Holly Springs, Mississippi 

Continues to develop and test a model curricullun to ser\re first- 
generation college students from culturally and economically deprived 
rural Southern areas. The project develops basic skills linked to major 
area courses within a competency-based frwework. 

University of Mont ana s Missoula, Montana 

Designs and implements a competency-based legal education for 
students who Intend to practice In small, rural non-corporate law flnns 
In the Pacific Northwest. Project will Inventory legal skills needed to 
be effective regionally and will also develop strengths In Native ^erlcan 
law. 

Morgan State University , Baltimore, Maryland 

Continues to develop a mult Idlsclp Unary school of Built-Envlronments 
studies. The project Intends to increase the nimber of minorities 
studying the professions of architecture, landscape architecture, city 
and regional planning, and urban design at the undergraduate and graduate 
levels . 

Museums Collab>p_ra_tlye, Inc. , New York, New York 

Provides assistance In Ifl^lemanting cultural eKchange through a 
"voucher" system- The projact arranges collaborations betwean arts 
organizations and community groups. 

National Congress of Neighborhood Women > Brooklyn, New York 

Fozms a consortium of three grassroots cowunlty groups to offer 
A. A. degree-^level programs. The groups will also develop a naw B.A, 
option for a multi-racial, primarily female cllantala through affilia- 
tion with postsecondary institutions. 

National Congress of Neighborhood Women , Brooklyn, New York 

Continues to develop an urban education program for ethnic women, 
using the neighborhood as a laaming laboratory, and co-sponsors an A. A. 
degree with LaQuardia Coinnunity College. Projact staff develop materials, 
provide technical assistance to adaptors and eetabllsh a network to dis- 
seminata the models 

National Manpower Institute , Washington, D.C. 

Davalops a press kit to be distributed to more than 7000 individuals 
and groups In conjunction with National Secretaries Weak, containing 
infomation on career counseling and development progriraB. 
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National Publle Radio > Washington, D,G. Ill 

Continues to disseminate an instruetional radio progrm for adulte 
devalopad at West Virginia Weeleyan College » The project uses the 
national satellite instructional radio network. 

National Society for Internships and Experiential Education , Washington, 58 
D,C* 

Istabllshes a peer aesietance network- in" learning with the cooperation 
of four other national organizations. A toll^^free number and resource 
papers will also be used to provide guidance to faculty developing 
eKperiential learning progrws» 

' National Women's Studies Association ^ College Park, Maryland 59 

Continues to work cooperatively with eKperta in the field to Improve 
eKperiential learning components of Women's Studies programs # NWSA will 
make referrals, run regional workshops * and publish a handbook. 

Native American Education Services, Inc. , Chicago, Illinois 59 

Strengthens existing B,A, degree-granting progrms to train the 
American Indian community in tribal development. The project also 
forges agreements with tribal educational institutions at three reserva*- 
tion sites and develops inter-institutional relationships in one urban 
setting* 

University of Nebraska ^ Lincoln, Nebraska ^0 

Continues to provide tenured faculty members on sabbatical from 
their home Institutions semester-long seminars on teaching chemistry and 
physics. The program will be evaluated to determine If there is a 
change in the quality of instruction when participants return home. 

New England Colle 3, Hennlker, New Hampshire 111 

Continues tt provide technical assistance to five institutions 
adapting an educational progrm for senior citizens » The FIONEIK progi^im 
provides mini-courses for the participants and involves them in extra- 
curricular activities with undergraduates. 

New England Regional Joint Boards Amalgamated Clothing and TeKtlle 60 
Workers^ Union , North Dartmouth, Massachusetts 

Provides basic skills instruction and technical managerial training 
to rank and file workers « The project is directed to union locals with 
some ties to post secondary institutions. 

New Environments for Women a Inc .^ Boston i Massachusetts 61 

Educates CETA youth program staff about hlgh^tecluiology occupations 
and establishes systems to channel occupational infoTOatlon to them. 
The project also develops models for Increasing access of CETA-eligible 
youth j especially young women, to hlgh^technology occupations # 

Un l^^rgi ty^ jg f _ygw^^^ of Madiclne , Albuquerque, New MeKlco 61 

Es^ands and refines the currlcultm and management of an alternative 
medical progrra in primary health care* The project will require the 
medical student to work with patients earlier and more Intensely than in 
traditional progrms. 
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New York Ci ty Police Foundation, New Yorkj New York 62 

Continuee to asiess the writing problems of police managers and 
designs a curriculum to deal with them. This collaboration between the 
W£C Police Department and John Jay College of Criminal Justice also 
identifies systematic patterns of poor conmiunication in a major organiza^ 
tion* 

North Warji Educational and Cultural Center , Newark, New Jersey 62 

Brings together 25 conmiunity leaders from different cultural 
constituencies In Newark, Montclair State College will establish a 
cross-cultural education program for them. 

Northeastern Illinois University s Chicago ^ Illinois 63 

Continues to develop an Educational Studies major designed for 
educators working in non-school settings. The project also develops 
Internships In non^achool settings. 

Northern Kentucky University i Highland Heights ^ Kentucky 63 

Implements an Interdisciplinary applied program in sociology and 
anthropology. The project trains undergraduates as specialized research 
analysts in such fields as minority affairs , gerontology * and corrections. 

Northern Rockies Consort luta for Higher Education ^ Logan p Utah 64 

Continues to develop instructional methods at 22 member schools. 
The project combines incentive grants^ consultant aid, and workshops. 

Northwestern University ^ on behalf of the Committee on Institutional 64 
Co op e r a t ion » Evanston^ Illinois 

increases the awareness and knowledge of both faculty and graduate 
students In the major midwestem universities regarding career choices 
available to Ph,D*'s in the humanities. A workshop and follow-up activltlei 
will help ahape and monitor development of programs to counsel up to 
12 j 000 graduate students. 

Octajieron Associates , Alexandria j Virginia 65 

Publishes a guide to academic merit scholarships for use by talented 
minority and disadvantaged college-bound youths. The program also 
evaluates the guide In regard to the ntmber of requests for information 
about each scholarship and the nmiber of grants awarded to these students. 

Oregon State University ^ Corvalllsj Oregon 65 

Continues to involve faculty consultants as administrative interns 
in the College of Liberal Arts, The consultants advise other faculty on 
a variety of institutional, pedagogical and administrative matters. 

Organization of American Historians ^ Bloomingtonp Indiana 66 

Plans for greater Integration of Black women's history and for 
greater participation of Black women scholars in the OMI, Activities 
include identification of historians Involved in research In the field , 
networkings and workshops for graduate students on the dissertation- 
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Organliatlon of toerlcan Historians , Bloomingtons Indiana 

Continues to in^sgrate the history of women into the surveys of 
American History and Western Civilisation taught in most history depart- 
ments* The project brings together feminist historians and survey 
course faculty in a working conference^ and produces course outlines and 
packets of readings. 
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Pacific Basin School of Textile Art s^ Berkeley, California 

Continues to expand its certificate program in the textile arts. 
The expansion includes developing a new currlculiai for marketings production, 
and career development* 

Pacific Region Post secondary Education Council , Washington, D*C. 

Continues planning and development for regional cooperative efforts 
to serve post secondary education needs In the U*S* territorial Islands* 
The council combines for the first time postaecondary institutions In 
Guam^ the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands (Micronesia), the 
Northern Marianas and ^erlcan Samoa. 

Paideia , Berkeley, California 

Continues to explore patterns and styles of learning* The project 
works with faculty and students in various institutions to Increase 
awareness of the classroom and teaching in order to Improve student 
learning * 

University of Pennsylvania , Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Continues to offer a leadership training program for women students 
which also sensitizes male students to new styles of leadership and to 
democratic modes of working with women* The progrm serves undergraduate 
and graduate students in the College of Arts and Sciences. 
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University of Pennsylvania , Philadelphia, Peimsylvanla 

Continues to adapt a workshop on women In mnagement for presentation 
at Individual inBtitutions* The program meets each institution's partl-^ 
cular needs and encourages creation of networks and support groups on 
cwpus. 

Pennsylvania State University , University Park, Pennsylvania 

^monstrates cooperative regional plranlng, crossing state lines 
and jurisdictions, to better match needs and resources in all parts of 
postsecondary education. There will be pilot sites In upstate New York 
and Pennsylvania, and in the Gulf Coast region. 

Peralta Coganunity College District , Oakland, California 

~ Increaaes the teaching effectiveness and sense of affiliation of 
part-time instructors* Methods include refining existing orientation, 
consaunication, and evaluation procedures, and training part-time faculty 
mambers as teaching and learning consultants* 

The Philadalphia School of Office Training , Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Trains high school dropouts in office skills while they simultaneously 
earn their high school equivalency degree* The program serves as a 
bridge for out-of-school students who need quick entry into work and 
further aocess to postsecondary education* 
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Pikevllle College ^ Plkevllle, Kentucky 

Continues to develop four satellita eanters offering non-credit 
courses for isolated and economically depreaeed individuals who fear and 
distrust traditional education. Initial courses are taught by members 
of the coimiunity. 

University of Pittsburgh . Pittsburghs Pennsylvania 

Establishes faculty and student seminars and other activities to 
Investigate the language and knowledge structures of academic disciplines 
The activities will lead to Improved coraunl cation between student and 
teacher as well as the restructuring of liberal education courses. 

Polytechnic Institute of New York » Brooklyn, New York 

Brings up to 100 Institutions into an eaclsting network of reentry 
programs for women with degrees in science. Project provides technical 
assistance. Incentive grants and networking to facilitate the adoption 
of the reentry strategy nationally. The Fund and the National Science 
Poundation are co-sponsoring the project. 

Polytechnic Institute of New York ^ Brooklyn, New York 

Continues a program for minority women in management, and adapts it 
to two engineering fields i computer science and transportation* The 
long term goal is to Increase the ntmber of minority women In these 
fields. 

University of Portland , Portland, Oregon 

Continues to promote a cooperative effort among local hospitals, 
comaiunity colleges, and the University of Portland to provide a bac- 
calaureate program for registered nurses in geographically isolated 
areas « 

Puerto Rico Junior College , Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico 

Continues to establish study centers throughout the island* 
Students enrolled in courses carried on cable TV can take examinations, 
receive tutorial and remedial assistance, attend workshops and orienta- 
tions, and Interact with other students on an informal basis* 

Raza Center for Alternative Education , Los Angeles, California 

Creates ^ labor school using a blllngual/blcultural approach to 
provide progressive education for East Los Angeles workers * 

University of Rhode Island , Kingston, Rhode Island 

Continues the reform of general education via skills-oriented 
courses. Additional funding supports a new natural science component, 
an outreach effort to recruit part--time learners, and a dissemination 
effort. 

University of ^ode Island , Kingston, Rhode Island 

Contrnues to help other Institutions adapt several models of 
counseling services for adult learners. Workshops are used to retrain 
the professional counseling staffs and to heighten their sensitivity to 
the needs of adult learners. 



Rhode Is land College , Providence, Rhode Island 74 

Continues to establish a personalized, work-ralated prograi at an 
urban educational center for minority students Iti Providence, The 
program involves a collaboration with Rhode Island Junior College for a 
joint A. A. degree, 

Richland County School District One, Colimibiaj South Carolina 75 

Develops and i^lements an internship program for potential school 
administrators. The project also develops components of a f isld--baseds 
education administration curriculum to provide leadership training for 
practicing administrators. 

Saint Edward's University ^ Austin, Texas 76 

Continues to implement a listening-skills training progrwi for 
underprepared freshmen* The progr^ also tests the effect of in^roved 
listening on other language skills. 

Saint Peter's Callage , Jersey Cityj New Jersey 76 

Continues to expand the current two--year degree program in Public 
Policy into a five=year Bachelor of Science degree program* Provides 
conmunity activists with the education and skills training necessary for 
significant job advancement and improvement of public service in Hudson 
County . 
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San Diego State University ^ San DlegOj California 

Offers cable TV courses for the elderly with a telephone hookup so 
that home viewers may coDmunicate with a studio Instructor* 

San Diego State University - Imperial Valley Cmpu s^ CaleKlco, California 77 

Continues to establish an Institute for Small Business Management 
on the California/Mexico border to assxst small businessmen. The project 
also develops a degree progrmn for students entering the field, 

San Francisco State University g San Francisco, California 78 

Continues to help students to succeed in entry math courses and to 
function in a society where computers and statistics play an Important 
role* This project supports a laboratory, curriculim development, 
courses In statistical and computer literarcy, reeearch actlvitiea, and 
faculty training, 

Simon* s Rock of Bard College , Great Barrington, Massachusetts 78 

Studies how women of different ages and stages of development in a 
variety of formal and non^formal learning envlroiments think about, 
evaluate, and use the educational opportunities open to them* The 
project will also disseminate its findings and develop new approaches 
and programs to serve women *s needs* 

Smith College , Northhmptoni Massachusetts 79 

Develops a program to advance the careers of mid^managenient women 
and their supervisors* The progr^ takes place in a summer session with 
a project to be completed the following year* 
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society for VAl_ueg^_l^^^ Higher Education ^ New Haven, Connecticut 79 

Continues to work through a nationwide c nsortlum of diverse Golleges 
and universities to improve the quality of undergraduate general education 
programs. Each institution designs and Implements a new or strengthened 
program through a task force composed of faculty, administrators, and 
students. 

Society of Hispanic Pr^fesaional Engineers ^ Los Angeles ^ California 80 

Pursues taultiple strategies aimed at Increasing the number of 
Hispanic students pursuing engineering studies* Escpands on past efforts 
of ©rgmlzing student chapters by providing peer support and tutoring, 
and developing a directory of Mexican^American engineers* 

Solldaridad Himana, Inc. , New York^ New York 80 

Continues to establish itself as a comprehensive educational 
Institution providing Independent study, contract learning, vocational 
education, and an effective path to postsecondary education for HlspanicSa 

Standing Rock Community College ^ Fort Yates, North Dakota 81 

Continues to collaborate with North Dakota State College to offer 
junior and senior level programs in social services to meet the needs of 
a Sioux Indian reservation* 

University of the State of New York , Albany, New York 87 

Tests the "study circle" approach for organizing and serving 
learners and workers. Coordinators in five locations will establish 
study circles in workplaces. 

State Unlyerslty of New york at Binghmnton , Binghamton, New York 82 

Continues to convert a computer-abased Introductory course In formal 
logic so that it can be run on a variety of computers across the country* 
The program was adapted from work begun at Stanford University, 

State University of New York College at Geneseo , Geneseo, New York 82 

Continues to extend educational opportunities to Interstate migrant 
youth. Validates and refines an earlier program in an attempt to move 
toward a national model. 

Student National Medical Association ^ Inc. , Washington, D*C* 81 

Establishes a tutorial progrm to Improve the performance of Black 
and Hispanic students on the New Medical College Admissions Test* 
Activities also include Identifying minority pre-*med students and pre^ 
paring a diagnostic test. 

TstoIb University , Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 83 

Continues to establish a progrw of workshops and seminars on 
teaching composition for faculty from disciplinei other than English* 

University of Tennessee , KnoKville, Tennessee 112 

Continues to disseminate a reading program that serves functionally 
Illiterate adults* The project provides technical assistance to adaptors 
of the program who Include a comunlty college and a conmunity service 
agency. 
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University of Tennesjee Cen ter for the Health Silences, Memphis, Tennessee 83 

Develops a continuing education program for practicing pharmacists 
focusing on patiant icreanini, management and rafarral. The program for 
pharmacists who have little access to profassional devalopment programs 
will take place at the work sltei at home and in workshops. 

University of Texas at Austin , Austin, TeKas 

Develops and validates a set of procedures for evaluating college 
writing and college writing programs* Research will be done on the 
goals s process, products and teaching of writing. 

University of Texas at Austin , Austin^ Texas 

Continues to develop materials and training exercises to enhance 
faculty skill in teaching non=-tradltlonal students , The materials are 
field-tasted and evaluated by a consortluia of comunity colleges across 
the country, 

Thomas A. Edison College , Trenton, New Jersey 

Establishes a statewide testing and assessment center for participating 
institutions which serve adult learners. The project also develops 
policies and procedures to grant cradlt for prior learning at the member 
colleges, with Edison performing the assessments. 

Tufts University , Medford, Massachusetts 

Disseminates the Urban Advocacy Project for community development, 
through a conference for area educators , and by making available curri- 
culuin packages and a resource index for citizens* 

United Auto Workers , Detroit, Michigan ®^ 

Continues to Implement a retirement planning program for UAW blue 
collar workers. The project trains staff to run the program^ tests the 
program with a pilot group, and spreads the program to seventeen regions 
nationally. 

United Church of Chrl nL Cedar Lake Home , Westbendj Wisconsin 86 

Continues to exj) aducational progrMis for professionals and 
para-prof esslonals in health care fields. Practical eKparlences includ© 
workshops to bring together youth and the aged, and skills training for 
the aged« 

United States Student Association , Washington, J,C, 86 

Encourages students and administrators to cooperate in evaluating 
and solving problems In financial aid administration. The project 
designs consiMtter-oriented approaches to help campus financial aid 
officers determine student eligibility. 

University City Science Center , Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 87 

Aaaembies and produces video and print materials designed to increase 
understanding regarding alternatives to violence* The instructional 
materials will be widely disseminated in colleges and coflMiunlty settings. 



University of Utah , Salt Lake City, Utah 

Continues to in^rove the quality of instruction in American Indian 
history by developing, producing, and distributing video cassette programs 
by scholars of national reputation. The project also provides consulta- 
tions at tan to twelve western Institutions. 
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Vlncennaa Unlvargity , VinGennes, Indiana 88 

Continues to aeelst welfare recipients * particularly mothers, in 
preparing for the eomplatlon of a two--year occupational program or for 
tranafer to a college program leading to employment* 

Virginia Comnonwealth University . Richmond, Virginia 89 

Helps faculty to evaluate and change the asaia^tions they make 
about Black students through interviews , personal jnurnalss classroom 
recordings, and other means* 

University of Waghington ^ Seattle, Waahlngton 105 

Continues to disseminate a method for conducting classroom evaluations 
of teachar instructional ef fectiveneas. The program intends to research 
and refine the method as it comes into wider use on other e^^uses* 

University of Washington > Seattle, Washington 92 

Continues to offer a graduate program in tribal administration that 
serves students nominated by their tribes* The Graduate School of 
Public Affairs and the United Indians of All Tribes Foundation are 
jointly sponsoring the program* 

University of Washington , Seattle, Washington 91 

Develops a training program for comunity outreach workers at 
health facilities serving Spanish-speaking migrant farmworkers* Students 
earn 70 credits toward the Associate degree* 

University of Washington , Seattle, Washington 91 

Offers a workshop model to increase mathematics aud spatial abilities 
and to improve attitudes toward the teaching of mathesiatics to twenty 
math educators from teacher training progrms* 

Washington Center for Learning Alternatives , Washington i D*C, 89 

Develops new instruments and procedures to assess interns' 
competencies in self -assessment * goals clarlf icatlonp md life planning* 
The assessment process will be used by WCLA's affiliated Institutions 
and others interested in eKperlential education, 

Washington Center for the Study of Services g Washington ^ D*C* 90 

Continues to prepare an evaluative guide for prospective students 
of vocational schools in the D*C, area* 

Washington School of Psychiatry , Washington, D*C* 112 

Continues to disseminate the principles and practices of clinics to 
combat math anxiety by publishing materials and conducting demonstrations* 
Materials include a progrm and specialist directory, a program operator's 
manual, and a self-help kit for adult learners, 

Washington State University > Pullman, Washington 90 

Conducts career and life planning workshops and practical skill 
development courses for rural women. The program will be carried out 
through a consortlim of women's programs at five colleges and universities, 

Wayne State University ^ Detroit, Michigan 92 

Continues to enable three other colleges and universities to adapt 
a flexible B.A* program for working adults* The adapting institutions 
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draw from and contribute to a revolving loan fund that enables additional 
institutioni to adapt this model in future years. 

Wallesley College , Wellesley, Maasachuietts 

Strengthens efforts to adapt the New England region administrative 
skills progrM for woman In higher education admlnistrationj through 
brochures and manuals, workahopi associated with national conferences, 
and direct technical assistance at new sites « 

Wells Collate , Aurora, New York 

Extends a project to stimulate and improve educational programs for 
women Interested in public leaderihip* This national effort includes 
technical assistance^ regional dissemination conferences, and videotapes 
about Black woio^n and leaderahlp» 

Wesleyan University _ > Middletown, Coimecticut 

Continues to evaluate and refine the Cellej.e of Science in Society, 
The College meets the need for pre-professional study while providing a 
perspective on pressing social problema. 

Wesleyan Univeralty , Middletownp Connecticut 

Continues to foster the creation of Masters' programs in Liberal 
Studies* A sunsier' institute and a manual help approximately 40 new 
institutions create such programs each year. 

West Virginia Institute of Technology ^ Montgomery , West Virginia 

Continues to establish an off-campus labor school offering courses^ 
certificates, and B.A. degrees for working adults in southern West 
Virginia, The project develops a flexible approach to curriculiffla and 
instruction* 

Western Interstate Corolsslon for Higher Education p Boulder, Colorado 

Circulates the nmes of minority students for recruitment Into 
graduate schools under the aegis of WlCffi* The project will ea^md 
membership of the Western Nase Exchmge, improve recruiting tedmiques* 
evaluate services » and Increase Information dlsse^nation to students. 

Western Interstate Commission for Higher Education j Boulder , Colorado 

Continues to develop and test an evaluation procedure for internahlp 
programs. The project develops guidelines for good practleej completes 
a western directory of Internship progrms, and disseminates products to 
selected sites. 

Western Regional Learning Center ^ San Francisco, California 

Educates staff of community organisations in "action^research". 
The method encourages staff to gather and analyie data in order to 
better understand the Impact and function of the organisation. 

Western Wisconsin Technical Institute > La Crosse, Wisconsin 

Educates future phototypesecters in skills such as analysis, 
critical thinking^ and prableai-solvlng useful in the chMging fields of 
word processlngp phototypesettlng, and conputars. Instructional modules 
and slsMlated problems will be developed. 
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Wheat on College ^ Norton, Massachusetts 96 

Revises the college's Introductory courses to integrate the study 
of women Into the core liberal arts curriculmn. The oethods to be used 
will be detemined through a self--assessment by faculty in each department* 

Wheeling Co liege , Wheeling^ West Virginia 97 

Enriches student life by using the teacher as model and advisor as 
well as instructor. The concept of mentoring will be e^^lored by students, 
faculty and altnmi in order to strengthen the learning coioounity in a 
small liberal arts college. 

Wilberforee University ^ Wilberforcep Ohio 97 

Continues to develop a unified pilot progrMa that brings perspectives 
of three disciplines to the study of four societies. Integrates "comunity 
building" and skills work with a program to reduce attrition, 

Wilderne& 1 Inquiry II , Minneapolis ^ Minnesota 98 

Integ^i "^s disabled and able-bodied persons on canoe expeditions in 
the northern lake country of Minnesota to encourage personal growth and 
development of these students. 

Wisconsin Foundation for Vocational^ Technical^ and Adult Education > 98 
Edison, Wisconsin 

Continues to establish a consortium of district vocational, technical^ 
and adult education schools. The project develops competency-based 
curriculum materials on film and videotape , reduces duplication and 
increases quality of programs. 

WNET/i3 - Office of Higher and Continuing Education ^ New Yorkj New York 99 

Continues to develop courses and refine an educational delivery 
system for adult learners at coimunity and worl^lace learning centers In 
the New York metropolitan area. Combines the resources of open broadcast 
television* print materials, and the teaching and support staff of eight 
area colleges and universities. 

Women , Inc . , Dorchester, Massachusetts 99 

Implements a self-education and pre-vocational program for minority 
women focusing on social* economic, and political institutions and their 
relation to individual identity. The project also strengthens basic 
analytical and writing skills, and prepares students for a vocational 
program. 

Women's Coflanunityj Inc , Los Angeles * California 100 

Continues to establish a Feminist Graphics Workshop at the Women's 
Building, a women's art school in Los ^geles. Teaches third-world, 
career-transition women and others graphics techniques, and makes 
women's voices public by producing and eKhlbiting multiple copies of 
their art. 

Women's Educational Center, Inc. , Cambridge* Massachusetts 100 

Develops and packages for on-going diatributlon a film series on 
Black women artists. The series will provide curriculum materials for 
the emerging field of Black Women's Studies and supplement eKistlng 
Black Studies curricula. 
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Women's Entarprlaea of ^ostons Inc. ^ Boston^ Maisachuietts 

Platia a new eurrieulimi and con^rehenslve specifications for an 
institution to qualify women for mechanical and technical QCcupatlons. 

Women -s Enterprises of Boston^ Xnc* ^ Boston, Massachusetts 

Continues to develop new strategies and progr^s to grant women 
access to tecjmology education^ The project works through a consortium 
of postseconda^ institutions. 

Women *s Equity Action League Educational and Legal Defense Fund , Washington, 

Continues to help women students to secure their legal rights to 
postsecondary athletic and physical education progrMS* The SPRIKT 
project provides inforaationj referral ^ and a toll-free hotline. 

Worcester Consort ligii for Higher Education ^ Worcester, Missachusetts 

Contlxiues to lay the institutional and currlcular groundwork for a 
ffiultl-lnstltutlon Master's progrm in health-^care administration. The 
collaboration involves five public and private institutions - 

Working Women, National Association of Office Workers ^ Cleveland, Ohio ^7 

Designs and in^lements counseling and curriculim services for women 
over 45 In sIk to eight cities* The project focuses on Job and retirement 
planning, and uses the services of community colleges and social service 
agencies , 
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Unlvereity of Alabama Univtrsfty of Alabama/Tuscaloosa 

Unlvenlty, Alabama Tusealoosap Alabama 



Highsf tducation 1s faced with the need for 
faculty to aisume new rolis in providing 
idycational opportunitiei for adult liarners. 
How can we expect current faculty who are 
alrtidy working to capacity to assume thsie 
new roles? What other alternatives could 
be tapped to provide these much needed 
ftsources? The University of Alabama New 
College has found one lolution: retired 
faculty. 

The New College, a nontraditional school 
within The University of Alabama, provides 
a means for over 400 learners from over 10 
statei to earn undergraduate degrees through 
the External Degree Program* After attend- 
ing a brief orientation on campust students 
plan an individual lied, interdisciplinary 
program utilizing a variety of learning 
methods. Upon successful completion of 
degree requirenients, the student receives a 
B*S. or a B.A. degree from the University 
of Alabama. 

Two of the most frequently used methods for 
obtaining undergraduate credit are the out- 
of-class learning contract and prior learn- 
ing (or credit awarded for experiences 
which have been evaluated as college-level 
learning). During the first year of this 
2-year grant, retired faculty have been 
assisting External Degree students by 
supervising out-of-class learning contracts, 
by evaluating prior learning portfolios^ 
and by advising students on a general basis. 
Over 14 faculty Initiated out-of-class 
1 taming. Contracts have been developed by 
ritired faculty and made available to 
Ixttrnal Degree students In the first year 
of the project. 

One of the findings during the first year of 
the project was that very few colleges and 
universities in Alabama have organized 
retired faculty groups* Goals for the 
second year of the project Include assisting 
retired faculty from other colleges and 
universities in Alabama to organiie and 
develop ways to continue services to their 
institutions after retirement. 

Project Director: 

Harriet W. Cabell 
University of Alabama 
Box CD 

Universltyt AL 35486 
(IDS) 348-4600 



The instltytional prospects and problems 
faced by the University of Alabama are not 
unlike those of other state schools in the 
Deep South and, 1n some regards * in the 
nation as a whole. The enrollment of Black 
students, and particularly Black females, 
has been steadily Increasing over the past 
10 years. The percentage of Black faculty 
fnembers Is low and Is actually declining in 
some divisions. There has never been a 
Black or Ethnic Studies programj and the 
institution has failed in providing an 
intellectual center for the academic lines 
of minority students. 

The Women Studies Program and the Archive of 
American Minority Cultures of the University 
of Alabama are engaged in the first year of 
a 2-year project to develop, pilot test, and 
disseminate a course on the culture of 
Southern Black Women. This course will focus 
on the history j experience, and creative 
expression of Black women viewed In relation 
to their regional culture. In both develop- 
ment and implementation, the pilot course 
will concentrate on the discovery and 
analysis of previously uncollected and 
unexplored materials. 

In the first year, researchers at The Univer- 
sity of Alabama, working with a 6-member 
Advisory Board of Black scholars, will 
design and pilot test a model course. Infor- 
mation about the course and the second year 
of the project will be disseminated through 
brochureSj curricular materials, and a 1-day 
workshop at the University of Alabama campus. 
Teachers in postsecondary institutions will 
be invited to attend. 

In addition to the inrai^diate Impact that 
these courses will have on local campuses, 
the project is expected to have certain long- 
term benefits such as establishing a network 
arrong teachers interested in minority women*! 
culture and in serving the needs of minority 
students. Beyond the 2-year period, compre- 
hensive curricular materials will be avail- 
able to teachers at cost, and copies of the 
class presentations prepared by students will 
be loaned on request to community groups 
in the region. 

Project Directon 

Eliiabeth A. Meese 

The University of Alabama » P.O. Box 1391 
University, AL 35486 
(205) 348-5782 
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University of Alabama/Birmingham 
Binmingham, Alabama 



Allisd hialth training within Alabama is con- 
centrated almost exclusivily at the School of 
Conniunity and Allied Health (SCAH), Tht 
University of Alabama 1n Biralngham (UAB). 
SCAH, housed administratively in ths UAB 
Medical Centeft is the largest school of 
allied health in the United Stites, It has 
tight baccalaureate level allied health 
training proarams. Research indicates that 
a majority of Black studsnts itill get their 
biccalaurtate degrees from traditionally 
Black inititutioni of higher education 
(TBrs). There are eight 4-year TBI's in 
Alabama, enrolling 15,743 students. One 
academic area not offerid on moit TBI 
campuses is that of allied health. That 
results in a substantial segment of the post- 
secondary learner populat1on--naniely minonty 
students— missing this educational 
opportunity. 

This is the first year of a 2-year grant. 
It is designed to expand the postsecondary 
educational opportunities of Black students 
enrolled in Alabama's TBI's through the 
development of a consortium arrangemint 
between the TBI's and the School of Comunity 
and Allied Health* The University of Alabama 
in Birmingham. The consortium provides a 
mechanism for minority students to enroll 
In baccalaureate level allied health 
training programs that presently are not 
available on the TBI campusei. Sixty-four 
students per year benefit fran the expanded 
training opportunities that are available 
through this coniortium arrangement by the 
developing formal inter-institutional 
agreements to develop/ Implement curricula 
articulation, the devil oping of a counseling 
system i and the project's becoming an 
on-going part of SCAH. 

The project will contribute to the 
broadening of career options for Black 
students by expanding the curricula within 
the TBI's at no cost by allowing SCAH to 
serve as an txtension of the TBI campuies. 
This cost-effective approach will result m 
an increased number of minority allied 
health professionals. 

Project Director: 

Bernard Kincaid 
SCAH/UAB 

University Station 
Binninghami AL 35294 
(205) 934-5614 



Amtrican Asitmbly of 
Colltgiate Schoeli of Busintss 
St, Louiip Mlsiouri 

Accrediting agincies evaluate quality of 
educational programs through the use of sur- 
rogate criteria which traditionally evaluate 
input and process variabless mch as propor- 
tion of faculty with doctorates, admission 
standardSs and curriculum elements, AACSB 
wants to develop a methodology for measuring 
the outcomes of the business school educa- 
tional process in order to be able to sup- 
plement or replace current accreditation 
standards with criteria that are more close- 
ly related to results, AACSB is a private, 
not-for-profit, specialized accrediting 
agency which offers accreditation at both 
the baccalaureate and masters levels* 

This 1s the first year of the second stage 
of the research project which focuses upon 
assessing 1) the extent to which output 
variables can be measured by techniques that 
are cost effective, 2) the degree to which 
output standards for accreditation are seen 
by studentSi faculty, and the business com- 
munity in general as appropriate measures 
of quail tyi and 3) the extent to which the 
business school experience contributes to 
the amount of the output variable possessed 
by its graduates. 

Several of the cognitive and non-cognitive 
qualities identified in the first phase are 
being evaluated with Instruments either cre- 
ated for this research or adapted to this 
purpose from Instruments used in industrial 
settings. In addition, a methodology is 
being developed for assessing the extent to 
which a business school experience contri- 
butes to the levels of knowledge* skills, 
etc. possessed by its graduates-, 1,e, , to 
measure the value added. 

If outcome measures can be developed and 
Implemented, AACSB will attempt to develop 
accredited procedures which evaluate direct- 
ly the quality of business school graduates* 
The direct impact will be felt by the more 
than 215 institutions with business programs 
currently accredited, In addition, the work 
may serve as a model for other disciplinei 
that desire to maintain high standards of 
quality among graduates and need to assess 
the extent to which their schools meet 
those standards, 

Projict Directors 

William K* Laidlaw, Jr. 
AACSB 

11500 Olive Street Rd, 

Suite 142 
I St. Louis, MO 63141 
■ (314) 872^8481 
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Amdriaan Assoeiition for 
Higher iduaation 
Washington, D.Q* 

Current conditions in higher education ra1si 
important queitioni about the future vitality 
of the academic proftision. Dlveriii inade- 
quately prepared students, riitricttd support 
services, and diminishing monetary rewards 
all threaten the quality of academic life. 
Declining opportunitiei for Interinstitution- 
al TObllity have virtually eliminated a tra- 
ditional means of academic career growth. 
These trends run counter to new evidence that 
ongoing change and a stnse of progreision are 
necessary elements of adulthood. In order to 
prtservi the enthusiasm and Initiative of 
rnid-careir faculty s It has bscome ntcessary 
to Identify alternative methods of profession- 
al renawal (development, growth). 

The American Association for Higher Education 
is a national asiociation of individuals ded- 
icated to improving the quality of higher 
education. With a 1 -year grant, MHE is con- 
ducting a nationwide investigation to address 
the issue of mid-career faculty renewal. The 
purpose Is to identify policies and practices 
which expand the career options of college 
professors. Programs which encourage faculty 
to assess their career direction (development) 
are te1ng studied. The Investigation is also 
examining projects which pripare faculty for 
new or revised roles in higher education in- 
stitutions or nonacademic settings. 

A report titled Col lege Faculties at Mid- 
Career: New Options will resuTtfrom the 
study. It will analyze issues critical to 
academic mid-career rinewal and provide de- 
scriptions of representative renewal initia- 
tives. The end product will offer a "state- 
of-practlce" overview of efforts to make the 
academic career more responsive to individual 
and educational needs. The report will also 
present concrete guidelines for institutions 
seeking to enhance the development of profes- 
sors in mid-career. 

Project Director: 

Roger Baldwin 

American Association for 

Higher Education 
One Dupont Circle 
Suite 780 

Washington, DC 20036 
(202) 293-6440 



AASCU 

Waihington, D.C. 



The definitloni evaluation and Improviment of 
"equality" In baccalaureati programs most of- 
ten focus on departmental inputs and student 
knowledge outcomes In separate fiilds, with 
too little attention to key cross-disciplinary 
thinking skills: conmunl cation, analysis, syn- 
thesis, quantification, and valuing. As state 
colleges and univirsities sought better ways 
to be effective, AASCU -s Resource Center for 
Planned Change studied the issue with its net- 
work of senior academic officers of AASCU cam- 
puses. They developed an institutional pro- 
cess to define and evaluate the neglected 
generic skills dimension of academic quality. 

The Academic Program Evaluation Project tests 
the five-stage process at 10 AASGJ schools! 
Ball State University, California State Uni- 
versity/ Chi co. North Adams State College Ram- 
apo tollegei SUNY/Potsdam, SQuthern Illinois 
University/tdwardsvllle, University of Neb-' 
raska/Omaha, Wayne State Collegep Western Car- 
olina Univtrsltys Western Kintucky Unlvtrsity. 

For APEP's second of 3 years s campus 
cormittees have already conpleted local defi- 
nitions (Stage I) of four or five thinking 
skills (valuing Is optional); these were re- 
ported in the Resource Center's periodical 
ALTERNATIVES (July 1980). Sped fl cation of 
measures for each skill (II) and design of a 
program evaluation (III) art the basis for 
this year's assessment of student skill levels 
and selected program Inputs, to be followed by 
evaluation of findings (ivj and consequent 
policy decisions (V). 

APEP*s final product will be a 10-part case 
study of how well the model worked In answer- 
ing each institution's questions. The 
Resource Center will also soon publish its 
guidebook, A PARADIGM FOR ACADEMIC PROGRAM 
EVALUATION. About 15 other AASCU members are 
already in a Consortium sifting APEP's ixperl- 
en^ for their own reassessmants of program 
quality. The best results may come because 
many faculty and administrators find pleasure 
In pooling their different perspectives to 
think together about thinking. APEP's process 
has shown the potential to recharge the Intel- 
lictual environment of Institutions of higher 
education. 

Project Director 

Marina Buhler-MIko 
AASCU, Suite 700 
One Dupont Circle 
Washlngtoni DC 20036 
(202) 293-7070 
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Amerioan Council on Education 

Washington, D,C. 



Amtricin Caunoll on Education 
Washington, D.O. 



AlthQugh colleges and universities havi 
been addreising the nteds of unemployidp 
disadvantaged persons served by the ConH 
presensive EmployTOnt and Training Act (CEiA) 
since 1974s very little is known about what 
these Instltytioni are actually doing for 
CETA clients and how effective thiie post- 
secondary efforts have been 1n preparing 
CETA clients for Jobs* The effective utili- 
zation of poitseeondary resources by the CETA 
system requires thoughtfully developed coor- 
dination and collaboration between higher 
education and the CETA system on the locals 
state, and federal levels. 

The American Council on Educations an inde- 
pendent, nonprofit education associations is 
a major coordinating body for postsecondary 
education. The Council Is examining college 
and university programs and services funded 
under CETA for unemployed, disadvantaged 
Individuals. During the first year of a 2- 
year grant the Council and a national 
advisory committee are examining how post- 
secondary Institutions serve the range of 
target groups under various CETA titles 
with program contracts from local and state 
governments prime sponsors * and Governor's 
CETA offices. The Council and the advisory 
corriiiittee are identifying and examining the 
prominent barriers and key issues Involved 
in postsiCondary-CETA relations* The range 
of instructional services provided to CETA 
program participants by collegis and 
universities are also being identified and 
studied. 

In the second year of the project, the Coun- 
cil will disseminate information ^llected 
during the first years diVilop C^i A resource 
networks among colleges and universities 
nationwide, and provide technical assistance 
and support services to postsecondary 
Institutions and CETA agencies* 

The anticipated outcomes of the project will 
be to Improve the tffictlveness of CETA 
client programs operated by colleges and 
univarsitlis and to develop more effective 
coordination between postsecondary education 
and the CETA system. 



Senior AssociateSs highly qualified and 
respected administrators in or near the 
early years of retlremtnts will reprssent 
ace's Office of Women In working with key 
persons in the National Idintificatlon 
Program— state coordinatorss planning 
conmltteess and state and national panel- 
ists. Senior Associates will serve as 
mentors and role models to women and extend 
the capability of the Office to seek 
positive institutional change. 

The National Identification Programs begun 
1n 1977i is designed to Increase the recog- 
nitions acceptance, and promotion of highly- 
qualified women administrators* The project 
is tht central effort by which the Office 
of Women addresses Its primary goal of 
advancing women 1n academic administration. 
All aspects of the program include Dlack 
Hispanic, Native American, oriental and 
white women. 

An overriding pflnciple of the NIP Is to get 
each persons-state leader, national leaders 
or woman adm1n1strator--tQ assume Individual 
responsibility for the advancement of women 
In leadership roles in higher education. 
In the first year of this 2-year projects 
Senior Associates , drawing upon their 
txtenslve experience, personal expertise, 
and wide acquaintance with iducatlonal 
leaders, will contrlbyte to the implementa- 
tion of this goal* 

The proposal to use senior persons as agents 
of change for administrators is uncormion In 
higher education. This program may well 
suggest yet another effective means of 
rtbalanclng the distribution of other under- 
represented groups in higher education. 

Project Directors 

Emily Taylor, Director 

Office of Women In Higher Education 

American Council on Education 

One Dupont Circle 

Washington, DC 20036 

(202) 833-4692 



Project Director^ 



Richard Kropp 

American Council on Education 
One Dupont Circle 
Washington, DC 20036 
(202) 833-4770 



Ameriean Indian Hlghtr Education 

Consortium 

Denver, Colorado 



American Institutes for Research 
Washlngtoni D.C. 



The AIHEC eollagai are young, divelopmental 
and small, and of our 17 collagii, only two 
art accredited and six are prtiantly candi- 
dates with the regional aisoeiatloni* The 
other nine collagiSt constituting tht major- 
ity of our instltutlonSi need special asslit- 
ance In preparing for accreditation status. 
The Tri bally Controlled Community College 
Assistance Act* P,L* 95-471, snacted 
October 17» 1978, requires that a college* to 
be eligible, must be accredited or muit be 
making reasonabli progress toward accredita- 
tion, 1,e,, at least a candidate for accredit 
tat Ion. To prepare these colleges to be able 
to participate In the Act, the AIHEC Board of 
Directors has made accreditation a priority 
In tirmi of staff functions. AIHEC is a 
Jointly-sponsored effort on tht part of its 
membir colleges to provide a direct mechanism 
for facilitating access to resources needed 
for their continued development. 

AIHEC staff works to provide necessary 
technical assistance through such functions 
as the provision of training* support serv- 
ices, resources Identification, and general 
advocacy. As a consortium of like Institu- 
tionSj and the only organization spiclfically 
charged with Indian coninunity college develop- 
ments the AIHEC has access to information, 
resource persons, and data that can be shared 
among our colleges* Recently* a membership 
review was cQmpleted which assessed and com- 
pared the development and "vitality" of in- 
dividual colleges* as well as identifying 
specialized talents at each college that may 
be applied to other colleges. To serve the 
nine "pre-candidate" colleges under this proj- 
ect, a process utilizing a complementary 
evaluation and planning format will be uti- 
lized to move those colleges toward becoming 
candidates for accreditation. This project 
is operating on the second year of a 3-year 
grant. 

The result of this project will enable the 
nine AIHEC colleges to successfully achieve 
candidacies for accreditation status* 

Project Director: 

Leroy Clifford 
AIHEC 

1626 High Street 
Denver, CD 80218 
(303) 321-5909 
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The complex language and organization of 
legal documents places an Intolerable 
burden on all of us* Legislating change is 
not sufficient; law students must be taught 
how to write clear, understandable legal 
documents. Many law schools want to Improve 
their curriculum in legal writing, but they 
have neither the resources nor the skills to 
do 1t themselves* 

The American Institutes for Research (AIR) an 
independent, non-profit research Institution, 
has been developing curricula to teach clear 
writing to undergraduate schools and in work- 
shops for government lawyers* The Document 
Design Center (DDC) at AIR is staffed by lin- 
guists, writers, and a lawyer, all of whom 
specialize in clear writing In public docu- 
ments. 

As a logical extension of this work, the DDC 
is working with law professors from five 
law schools: U. California/Davis, U* 
Michigan* Howard U*, U. Maryland, and Hamline 
Law SchooJ,, This is the first year of a 
3-year project. We are now surveying writing 
instruction in law schools, diagnosing law 
students* probleras in writing, and beginning 
to develop the curriculum. The law pro- 
fessors and AIR'S clear language specialists 
develop drafts of course materials and 
exercises that relate to specific first-year 
law school courses* The professors try out 
the materials in their classes and suggest 
revisions for AIR staff to make. Joint 
planning sessions allow us to meet Individual 
needs while developing a curriculum that can 
be used in most law schools. 

This project should substantially Improve the 
teaching of legal writing In law schools* As 
most law school professors who teach writing 
are not experts in the subject, we will 
create detailed materials and a teacher's 
manual for. them. And as much of the problem 
with law students' writing is a result of 
emulating poor models, our materials and 
exercises will teach them to recognize poor 
legal writing and provide them with guide- 
lines and better models to follow. Because 
this is a collaborative project— between 
law professors and experts in clear writing 
and curriculum design— the materials we 
jointly develop are likely to be adopted by 
i great many law schools in the U*Si 

Project Director- 
Veda R, Charrow 

American Institutes for Research 
1055 Thomas Jefferson St., N.W. 
Washington, P*C. 20015 
(202) 3^-5093 



Ameriean Management Assdaiatlon 
New York, New York 



Appalaohfan State University 
Boonei North Carolina 



Some piople btlievi that tht MBA curriculum 
actuany provides littli help toward becoming 
a superior managtr. The MBA itressts know- 
lidge while research indlcatis that minagerial 
success is gained through certain skills. 

The American Managtment Association Is in the 
second year of a 2-year project to start a 
Master of Management (MM) degree program. It 
is AMA's objective to overcome deficiencies 
of existing graduate jtmnagemtnt programs with 
a competency based crittrion-validated pro- 
gram. The AMA Manager Competincy Model is 
the result of 5 years of rtstarch on 2,000 
managers which ltd to the identification of 
18 generic skills compettncies causally 
related to superior job performance. Only 
private sector mid-level managen^nt positions 
are encompassed by the program. 

Skill is the ability to demonstrate a set of 
specific related behaviors. As a constquenct, 
the AMA Program will use "learning by doing" 
teaching media* i*e, role plays, simulations, 
leaderless groups, in-baskets, and so forth. 
Five faculty who are skilled in teaching to 
specific behavioral objectives have been 
recruited. The faculty, all of whom have 
Ph.D. 's and have been managers, have taken a 
6-week training program to learn to teach the 
skill competencies* 

Students entering the program are assessed fo 
for entrepreneurial, intellectual * inter- 
personal and maturity skills and knowledge, 
and given credit for all competencies pos- 
sessed. Individual learning plans are 
developed for competency acquisition and may 
include any learning experience the student 
elects. Students niust be currently-employed 
managers, as. much competency acquisition and 
documentation will be done on the job. 

Eventually AMA will offer the program 
nationally. We would also like to help other 
institutions adopt it. 

Project Director! 

Harry F. Evarts 

American Management Associations 
135 West 50th Street 
New York, NY 10020 
(212) SB6-8100 



Since the late 1960's developmental 
education has been one of the most rapidly 
growing fields in higher education. Programs 
to serve the underprepared col lege student 
have proliferated on campuses throughout the 
United States* Unfortunatsly, while programs 
have expanded, opportunitiei for program 
personnel to receive training have not. 

The Institute for the Training I 
Certification of Developmental Educators, 
Appalachian State University^ represents an 
attempt to provide this nieded training to 
professionals In the field of developmental 
education. Now in the first year of a 2-year 
grant, following a pilot project carried out 
in the Surmner of 1980, the Institute provides 
an in-depth, 4-week, residential summer train- 
ing program combined with a practicum experi- 
ence carried out on participants' home, 
campuses. 

Those who participate in the Institute's 
summer session receive extensive training in 
instructional developmentj counseling and 
intervention, management, and evaluation of 
devalopniental programs. This training is 
conducted by outstanding practitioners In the 
field who are retained as consultants to the 
Institute's summer session. 

Upon completion of the sufnmer session, 
participants return to their home campuses and 
implement a program development project based 
upon the sumnier experience. These projects 
are supervised by Institute staff who serve 
as consultants and provide some on-site 
assistance to participants. Upon completion 
of the program development project, partici- 
pants may be certified as "Specialists in 
Developmental Education," 

The Institute will serve about 45 persons 
each year and It is anticipated that these 
Individuals will return to their home campuses 
and Implement innovative projects In develop- 
mental education. Information about the 
most successful of the implementation projects 
will be dissaninated In a special issue of the 
Journal of Developmental I Remedial Education . 

Project Director* 

Hunter Boyland, Ph.D. 

Center for Developmental Education 

Appalachian State University 

Boone, NC 28608 

(704) 262-3057 



Arizona State University 
Ttmpti ArliQM 



University of Arizona 
lUesenp Ariiona 



Thi admlnlitritlon of studtnt financlil aid 
has becoma mrm eomplax in rtctnt years* As 
a grtatar proportion of studints comt to dt- 
pend upon somt form of financial assistant, 
dicliion-making in the canpus student finan- 
cial aid office will have an Increasing In- 
fluence upon the realization of the goal of 
tqua1 access. 

Ariiona State Unlversltyi an urban campus of 
37i7SS> Is continuing to experience a rapid 
rate of grovrth* In addition, the proportion 
of students who are from an ethnic minority 
group and/or are economically disadvantaged is 
Increaslnq. Currently, students who are arnong 
the first to apply for financial assistance 
have the best chance to receive an award, but 
disadvantaged students i often apply late or 
submit application forms which are Incomplete 
or Incorrect. 

To solve this problem, ASU Is constructing 
a computer moctel for a more equitable dis- 
tribution of financial aid. Histroical data 
are being collected and ass^bled Into an 
experimental data base. Computer software are 
, being developed which have both projection and 
simulation capabilitiesp The software will 
then be pilot tested at Arizona State Univer- 
sity and field tested at other selected 
universities » col leges * and community col- 
leges^ Finally^ the model will be revised, 
retested^ and made raa^ for general distri- 
bution* This is the first year of a 3-year 
grant. 

The conputar optimization model will make 
possible improved dac1s1on-mak1ng with regard 
to the distribution of student financial aid 
funds In several waysi 1) maximlza the total 
award dollars within fund category, 2) provi* 
periodic estimates to studant-appli cants re- 
garding the likelihood of receiving an award, 
the approximate time at which the decision 
will be made, the type of award, and the 
probable amount, 3) estimates of future demand 
by category of student, 4) service level 
maasuramants by category of student, and 5) 
slmulatibn capabill^. 

Project Director I 

John D. Parker 

Office of Institutional Studies 

and planning 
Arizona State University 
Tenpe, M 852S1 
(bOlj 965-2318. 



With the recent rise in consumiriim, It has 
becoma Increasingly critical to nwasura the 
competence of physicians and ensure quality 
health care« As the only medical school in 
the state, the University of Arizona has a 
large commitment to educate phyilcians In 
training (residents) and those alfeady in 
practice and ensure their competenca. Un- 
fortunately, the content of many Continuing 
Medical Education courses lacks relevance to 
the practicing physician. Evaluation of the 
components of clinical competence suffers from 
Inadequate standardization and objectivity. 

Over the past 5 years, the invastlfators 
have used patient instructors (Pis) to evalu- 
ate intarviewing and physical examination 
skills of medical studants. Pis are non- 
physician conmunity residents who have been 
highly trained to function In the multipli 
roles of patient, teacher, and e valuator of 
physical diagnosis skills using their awn 
bodies as teaching material. 

In the first year of a 3-year grant, the rela 
of the Pis will be expanded and used as part 
of an integrated approach to evaluate tha en- 
tire clinical encounter Including Interview- 
ing and physical examination, intarpfatation 
of simple diagnostic and laboratory studlas* 
recording data on madlcal records, and the 
development of patient assessments and manage- 
ment plans. Pis will be selected and trained 
to portray common medical problems. 

The invastfgators hope that this program can 
be used as an objective and valid method of 
certifying the competence of graduating resi- 
dents and practicing physicians. Methods 
developed in medicine will be adapted to evaN 
uata the competence of other professional Si 
e,g,, lav^yers and school psychologists. 

Project Diractori 

Paula L, Stniman, M.D, 

University of Arizona Collaga of Medicine 

Tucson, AZ 85724 

(602) 626-6505 



Artists Foundation 
SMton, MasMehuietti 



Aisooiatlon of Amsriean Colleges 
Washingtdiit D.C. 



Currently » thm number ©f art ichool graduates 
antering the labor foree each year far ©ut- 
nuabera tha Job oppartunltles In art which 
are available t© thtm* A diapr©portlonate 
number of artist a suffer from a lack of 
knowledge about the job market and about 
alternate earaer paths which are available 
t© them, and as a result; rany ©f them set- 
tle for low-aalarled, dead-end "aeccndary" 
Jobs, seek public assistance, and/or drop 
©ut of their ch©aen art field* 

The Artists Foundation, In©*, a public, non-- 
pr©flt ©rganlzatlon dealgned to assist in-- 
dividual creative and perf©rmlng artists, has 
developed and ref Inded a professional manage- 
ment business skills currlculuffi for artists. 
The program provides artists with much need-* 
ed training in business and marketing skills 
and with practical, useful information related 
t© specific art pr©fessi©ns. 

Za order to reaeh artists at the formative 
stagas of their development, the Artists 
Foundation will expand this program for use 
in art departments and art schools* A cur^ 
riculum, speeifically tailored for art stu- 
dents, is being developed ana tested in the 
first year of this 3^year grant. In sub- 
sequent years* this pilot project will be 
expanded further to develop programs f©r 
training teaehers and to pr©vlde student 
praeticisns. Plnally* a disiemlnati©n plan 
will be developed and Impl^ented* 

When coapiated, it is hoped that the program 
will have 1) provided art atudents with the 
skills needed for professional development, 
2) will disarainate a cost-effective program 
for professional devel©pment whidh can be 
used nationwide » and 3} will insure the 
developaeat of art students with the skills 
to navigate the J©b market In a variety of 
art-related professions. 



Project Dlrectori 

Cecilia H^anus 

Artists Services Pf©gram 

The Artists Foundation, Inc. 

100 Bbylaton Street 

Boston, HA 02116 

(617) 482-8100 



PSEW, founded 1n 1971, 1s tht oldeit national 
project dealing with womtn In aeadtme* It 
Idantlflis problims and Isiuai conearnlng 
woniin 1n academi and rtcomiiindi stfatsglas for 
the1f raiolutlon^ acts as a llalion betwaen 
InitltutlonSs women's groups and the fedaral 
governmant; monltori federal liglslatloni and 
publlshas a quarterly nawslattarj On Campiis 
With Women , 

While many overt barriers to women's 
educational equity have fallen, one of the 
most Important lisues currently affecting 
woman poitsecondary students 1s the educa- 
tional climate In the classroom, particularly 
ways 1n which faculty may treat male and 
female students differently and thereby 
subtly (and often inadvirtantly) undarmlna 
women's confidence In their academic abilltyi 
lower their academic and occupational asplra^ 
tlons, and Inhibit their learning. This area 
has been virtually unnoticed by those who work 
on faculty development. 

Under Its 15-month grant, PSEW 1s developing 
a report Identifying overt and subtle faculty 
behaviors-'both verbal and nonverbal --which 
may have such affects, PSEW is surveying its 
own extensive files and past and ongoing re^ 
search, contacting Mowledgaable IndividualSi 
and publishing a "C^ll for Information" in 
Its newsletter. A sevan-person committee 
will guide the development of the report. 

The paper will Increase faculty and student 
awareness of specific behaviors and offer 
strategies for changes thus dacraasing ad- 
verse Impacts of current classroom climates ; 
provide direction for faculty development 
programs I and Indicate areas for further 
research. Written by Staff Associate Roberta 
M. Hall, the report will be sant to PSEW's 
list of over ISsOOO faculty, administrators, 
educational organizations, federal decision 
makers, researchers, and the educational and 
general press, as well as to a selected list 
of persons active 1n faculty development. 
Subsequently, PSEW will evaluate how the paper 
was used. The report will also be available 
on request* 

Project Director 

Bernice Resnlck Sandler 
Project on the Status and Education of Woman 
1818 R Street, NW. 
Washirigtoh, DC 20009 
(202) 387-1300 
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Beacon College 
Waghingtorip ac. 



Bibliographic Center for Research 
Denver, Colomdo 



Among the piopit laait wall lifvid by 
postsacondary education ara thosa who satk to 
changa soclttys aipialally by working through 
conwiunlty/nilghbofhood organliatlons, 

Btacon Coll age, (formarly Campus Free Collaga) 
an innovativt prlvata, noh-proflt Inititutlon 
oparatfng natlonanys was founded in 1971, It 
has a spaclal corranltment to sirva those who 
would use higher aducatlon to addrais Issuei 
of parsonal llbaratlon and social juitlce* 
In conjunction with local sponsorSp Beacon 
Collaga 1$ developing dagrae programs to 
sarva contnunlty and nalghborhood change 
agants* This Is tha sasond year of a 3-year 
pr 0 Jact , 

Under the guidance of an advisory panel of 
scholar-activists, Beacon College Is defining 
tha critical content of naw academic disci- 
pllnas Important to community organliatlon 
managamanti community economic davelopmant, 
community education, and conwnuntty-based 
sarvlce dallvary. Institution building and 
self-halp. An Invantory of laarning 
rasourcas valuable. to such areas of study Is 
also baing prepared. 

Actual dagrea programs ara hosted by local 
organliatlons around the nation. During the 
first year, a pilot project was begun In 
Washington i DC, Two new sponsors are begin- 
ning during tha second yaar. The project also 
establishes a resourca cantar to serve 
students* community organizations, and scholar 
activists. In addition, a unlvarslty task 
force 1s axplorlng tha present status of 
curriculum araas serving community organlia^ 
tlon and davelopmant. 

Over tha 3 years of activity, the project will 
sarve community/neighborhood activists as AA* 
BA, and HA studants* It will also assist tham 
to become mora effectlva change agents through 
personal and professional develo^snt. It 
win Improve upon tha "state of the art" of 
GOftmunlty organization and upon postsacondary 
education's ability to sarva this field. 

Project Director- 
Greta Smith Kotler 
Beacon Collaga 
2706 Ontario Road, NW 
Washington, DC 20009 
. (202) 797.-9270 



The need for information continues to grow 
at least as quickly as the amount of informa- 
tion mjltiplles, Incraasingly, bibliographic 
information is stored in computirliad 
databasas which raquira special expertise for 
their use, "Searching" Involves Identifying 
and retrievlna trom thsse data-bases^ lists 
of documents (especially journal artlclas), 
on a given topic* Not enough people know how 
to search the computeriied bibliographic 
databasas. The present methods for training 
searchers are inadequate becausa they requlra 
time away from work; they do not provide 
enough drill and practice timtithty do not 
provide back^home support I they do not provide 
the constant updating ntedtd by searchers; and 
they do not facilitate dngoing interactive 
relationships among searchers. 

Becausa of these drawbacks s altarnatlve and/ 
or supplamtntary training n^thods are needed. 
To maet this needs computar-assisted instruc* 
tion will bi offered to trainees at their 
workplace and will be followed up with a 
tutorial system in which traineis ara linked,, 
terminal to terminal s and telephone to tale- 
phones to imparl enced searchers who can give 
tham informations supports and aid in search^ 
ing. During this 1-year projects comparisons 
will be made betwein these tichniques and the 
traditional workshop method of training* 

If the naw training method and follow-up 
technique prove effective, BCR will intagrata 
tham into its training programi which has 
trained more than 500 searchers since 1975. 
The BCR mission Is to help the Region's 
libraries provide better sarvica through the 
sharing of resources, including the most 
modern in library technology. The introduc- 
tion of computer-assisted instruction may 
increase the number of trained searchars; 
augment libraries' ability to provide litera- 
ture search services; inspira other computar- 
depandent organizations to Inaugurate such 
methods; and generally strengthen technolo- 
gical development in libraries and other kinds 
of institutions* 

Project Dirtctori 

JoAn S. Segal 

Bibliographical Center for Research 
245 Columbine St,, #212 
Denver, CO 80206 

(303) 388-9261 
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Blaek Career Womani Inc. 
Olnelnnatl, Ohio 



Boricua Gollega 
New York, New York 



Black Carsir Women, Inc. (BCW), i 
profit-making organization. Is atttmptlng to 
rtipond to thi needs of Black women In the 
work force In areas of professional develop- 
ment and career advancimtnt* Limited Infor- 
mation and support servlcei specifically 
relate to the barriers that Black women face 
as thty realizi upward mobility. Black 
women In management or managiment trainee 
positions are often Isolated and have few 
role models. Most activities that have been 
developed for women in the work force address 
Issues faced primarily by majority women. 
Yet, Black women face dual discrimination by 
virtue of their race and sex which causes 
unique pressures and establishes unusual 
barriers which they alone must overcome* 

BCW*s activities will include! 1) establish- 
ment of an office servicing the Cincinnati 
area and outlying areas; 2) provision of pro- 
fessional services in areas of Job prepara- 
tion and placementi 3) contact with conmunlty 
providing data to concerned women about 
various position openings, working on skill 
development and maintenance to ensure them of 
obtaining advanced career opportunities; 

4) provision of services In a centrally 
located office during regularly scheduled 
hours, with built-in flexibility to 
accoimiodate schedules of working women; 

5) documentation of all segments of work to 
determine effectiveness of part-time team 
concept; 6) publication and distribution of 
newsletter and other related material si 

7) attendance at business conferences and 
workshops enabling staff to broaden their 
areas of expertise; 8) expansion of program 
to develop a larger network nationally as 
well as locally. This is the first year of a 
2-year program. 

Ultimately, the project will create a local 
network of Black career women who share a 
common analysis of their problems as managers 
and strategies and skills for improving their 
situations* In addition, Black Carter 
Women will stimulate similar groups to form 
in other cities with an end to creating a 
national network of Black women managers. 

Project Director! 

Cheryl Monk 
3696 Dogwood Lane 
Cincinnati^ OH 45213 
(513) 631-2279 



Higher education has faced difficult social 
tensions 1n recent timesi the social issue of 
open admissions and equality of access as well 
as questions concerning the relevance of 
education In serving the contefflporary needs of 
students* 

Boricua College, a non-traditional liberal 
arts college founded in 1972* U the first 2- 
year college in the United States designed to 
meet the educational needs of Puerto Ricans 
and other Spanish-speaking people. These are 
students who are otherwise unlikely to continue 
their schooling. Many are older than the 
usual college age. Many are not fluent In 
English, Many have extremely low Incomes and 
must support a family. As a result, a large 
percentage of those who start their college 
work do not complete it, 

Boricua College is developing a comprehensive 
educational Internship program for Its 
students, Speclficilly* around 200 students - 
work a minimum of 6 hours a week In human 
service or business administration as part of 
their educational program* The practical 
value of this expeHence Is comparable to that 
of the Internship of medical students* the 
field placement of social work studenti or the 
practice teaching of education students, The 
internship meets educational and financial ; . 
needs simultaneously, for, without It, many of 
the students would not be able to continue 
their education at til or else would face 
conflicting demands in the emplo^ent and 
education arenas, would risk academic failure 
as a result, would perform poorly* or would - 
delay by half the time of getting their 
degrees. This is the third year of a 3-year 
grant. 

This program will enable participants to be 
full-time students and will assist them in 
Integrating their practical experience and 
theoretical learning. It will also prepare 
them for future employment 1n line with their 
career goals. While designed particularly to 
reach out to adult, low-income, Spanish- 
speaking students* the internship has potential 
value as a practical educational tool for 
students of all ethnic backgrounds, all ages 
and all levels of income. 

Project Director! 

Angel Concepcion 
Boricua College 
2875 Broadway 
New York, NY 10025 
212) 865-9000 




Brigham Young Univtrsity 
Provoi Utah 



There Is i growing urgencys Indeed national 
concern, over our decllnt In foreign language 
and International studies. This concern is 
due in part to a rectnt report from the 
President's Connmliilon on Foreign Languagt 
and International Studies. The Conmtssi oner's 
report riconronds Incriistd federal and statt 
funding for second language Instruction and as 
a result many unlvirsltiis and K-12 schools 
are reevaluating thtlr stance on language 
requirements. 

However, the process historically used to 
teach a second language needs to be examined 
in light of new technology that can provide a 
method for mass-production of truly eKclting 
interactive. Individualized instruction. This 
mass-production process Is possible because of 
two new technologies— the optical videodisc 
and the micro computer— that can now be com- 
bined to provide a new delivery system with 
full color and two track audio, using a two 
screen display. 

The McKay Institute of Brigham Young 
University has developed interfaces and pro- 
grams to demonstrate this new deli very system 
and have already prassed one videodisc p Two 
additional videodiscs have been partially 
scripted. In its first year of a 2-year 
grant, this project will create one videodisc 
to teach Spanish in a highly interactlvi 
mode and In the second year one to teach 
English as a Second Language. These two 
videodiscs will be tried out In regular 
classes on campus and will be evaluatid 
against other methods of teaching. If 
instructional ly successful, the videodisc- 
micro computer delivery system can greatly 
enhance the quality and appeal of the 
language programs of the future. 

If the initial programs can be widely 
demonstrated, interest in the techniques used 
will motivate the formation of user groups 
that can design* and distribute thousands of 
copies of each disc very economically. 

Project Director 

Edward W. Schneider 
Brigham Young University 
W-160 STAD 
Provo, UT 84602 
(801) 378-7073 
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Brooklyn Collegd/CUNY 
New Yoi^p Ntw York 



Recently many colleges and universities have 
added peer tutoring to their undergraduate 
writing programs, because they have discovered 
that it can personalize education in the fact 
of increased tiacher-student ratios and 
institutional expansion. The Brooklyn tutor 
training program was devised to enhance the 
postsecondary education of tutors in such 
programs by improving their writing and 
judgmental skills. 

Brooklyn College now offers college and uni- 
versity instructors a S-week sunner institute 
on how to teach tutors so as to achieve these 
educational goals, and also insure a high 
degree of competency in the tutors' work. 
Institute fellows take two seminars. In one, 
they go through the process of collaborative 
learning that tutors go through in the 
Brooklyn training plani they write essays and 
peer critiques of each other's writing^ and 
examine the critical and social processes 
involved in developing Judgment in writing. 
In the other seminar, fellows learn some of 
the basic principles and practices of social 
group work, such as handling the conflict of 
authority and intimacy, mediating, making 
dimands, and guiding groups through the 
"phases of work." 

Fifteen fellows each summer will return to 
their campuses to teach up to 40 tutors each 
year, and also, through local internship 
workshops, to affect the way tutors are taught 
in neighboring institutions. This is the 
second year of a 2% year grant* 

Project Director* 

Kenneth A. Bruffee 
English Departmint 
Brooklyn College-CUNY 
Brooklyn, NY 11210 
(212) 780-5195 



ERJC 
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Brooklyn Golltgt/CUNY 
New York, New York 



California State Univei^lty 
ChloOp California 



Intirvintlon Is fequlred that will Influtnce 
tetnaga femaliS to Invest in poitsecondiry 
tducatlon. The high school years are years 
of decision. A teenager*! career options are 
strongly Influinaed by tht personnel and 
practices 1n tht high school. Women's Stud- 
ies coursii art a ilgnlflcant form of Inter- 
vention whose Impact In the high school has 
not been tested. The School of Education and 
the Women's Studiei Program at Brooklyn Col- 
lege, i 4*year public college t In collabora- 
tion with John Dewey High School, dtveloped a 
teacher training program in order to impact 
on adolescents irecogniilng that the vitality 
of the college depends on recruitment among 
minority adolescents. 

The first year of this 2-year project was the 
planning phase with dtvelopment of instruc- 
tional materials, leison plans and bibliog- 
raphies in Englishi Social StudleSi and Mod- 
ern Unguages, Courst content included ttKt- 
book analysis. Title IX, vocational and guid- 
ance counseling, and other aspects of sex 
role stereotyping. The planning phase cul- 
minates In a month-long teacher training 
institute in 1980 which will be repiated in 
Sumner 1981. Each Institute will enroll 40 
pirticipants. 

The Institute trains each participant In 
integrating recent scholarship in women's 
studies into the curriculum* Innovatlvi 
methodologies will be taught. The program 
fosters opportuni ties for indepindent work 
through a three tiered arrangement of study 
including lectures, small group discussion 
and team workshops. 

During this second year of the Institute^ 
onsite visits will be made to teachers In 
order to consult on the implementation of the 
new curriculum. Weekly study sessions will 
be held at Brooklyn College. 

Teachers who are tralntd In women -s studies 
will return to their schools sensitized to 
the way ifi which sex biased educational 
materials and practices limit the occupation- 
al aspirations of young women. 

Project Director: 

Gertrude Berger 
School of Education 
Brooklyn College, CUNY 
Brooklyn, NY 11210 
(212) 780-SS17 
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The Rehabilitation Act of 1978 requires that 
all of this nation's colleges receiving 
public monies open their doors and programs 
to students with disabling conditions. 
Qrowing numbers of students challenged by 
physical I emotional, sensory or learning 
handicaps are entering higher education 
sy stalls. Efforts are now being made on 
compuses to make fad 11 ties and services 
accessible to handicapped students. Prob- 
lems arise In the campus environment in that 
the majority of professors, Instructors and 
service personnel have had little or no 
experience or training in dealing with the 
educational needs of the student with a 
disability. 

California State University^ Chico, a 4-year 
public college* Is taking a major step 
toward providing the needed training program 
that will give postsecondtry personnel the 
skills, sensitivity and knowledge to 
adequately serve the disabled student 
population. 

In the first year of a 2-year grant * the 
project entitled "Model Training Materials 
on the Special Needs of Disabled Students 
for Postsecondary Faculty and Staff" will 
develop a progrim that will be flexible to 
meet the training needs of various types of 
personnel at a variety of campuses. The 
training program will utilize color video 
tapes and instructional, booklets combined 
with learning experiences, simulations, and 
practical assignn^nts. 

The program will provide training In the 
following areas i I) Introduction to the 
students with disabilitiei, 2) Communication 
alternatives, 3) Instructional adaptations, 
4) Support services adaptations, 5) Resources 
and educational assistance availability. 

The development of a model training program 
and dissani nation strategy for California 
will enable the postiecondary conniunlty of 
faculty and staff to more effectively and 
efficiently deliver iducational instruction 
and services to diiabled itudents. The 
results of this project will be disseminatid 
nationally, and the potential impact for 
quality of educational services to every 
disabled individual is indeed great. 

Project 01 rector I 

Carol Stensrud 

California State Unlvefsitys Chico 
Chico, CA 95929 
(916) 895-6018 
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Unlvtralty of Califomi^itrketey 
Berkdltyp California 



Biglnning math and scltnct courses arf 
friqutntly a sourca of difficulty for enter- 
ing minority colliga studenti, but these 
subjects must be mastered If a cartir In the 
sciences Is being conttmpUted, Traditional 
methods for strengthening the math skills of 
such students rarely succeed In meeting the 
iducatlonal needs of all students who parti- 
cipates and low grades and high dropout rates 
are all too often observed. 

The University of Callfornlap Berkeley, via 
Its Professional Development Program (PDP), 
has operated a pilot workshop which has dra- 
matically Improved the^grades and the persis- 
tence rates of participating minority 
students over those observed among non- 
workshop participants. Help 1s provided 
through a workshop In which students obtain 
Instruction, sympathetic and knowledgeable 
academic and personal counseling. Intensive 
study In a peer group, and aid In threading 
the bureaucratic maze which frequently 
characterizes large, urban universities. 
Workshop participants have earned higher 
grades In first-year math and sciences 
courses on the average than the mean grade for 
all students enrolled 1n these courses. 
Sections of the workshop are organized for 
students enrolled In basic cources In mathe- 
matics, chemistry, physics, statistics, and 
computer science offered In the first 2-years 
of study. 

In the first year of a 3-year grant, the 
workshop Is being expanded and diversified. 
More students are to be served by the program 
and more courses will be Included. Plans are 
being made to collaborate with the Women *s 
Center and the campus chapter of the Society 
of Women Engineers. It Is expected that at 
the end of the grant period, appropriate cam- 
pus departments and offices will assume the 
functions of the workshop as part of their 
normal Institutional work. Finally, an effort 
Is being made to disseminate the program and 
plans are underway to establish a workshop 
at UCLA during the 1980-81 academic year. 

Project Director: 

Leon A, Henkin 

Special Scholarships Coffinlttee 
Mathematics Department 
University of California, Berkeley 
Berkeley, CA 94720 
(415) 642-3077 



Unlvtrelty of OslIfomia/ChicanD Studlas 
Rttearch Center 
Los Angtles, Callfonnia 

There Is a poverty of resources available In 
Chlcano studies nationally* Reading materials 
for use at the college level are sparse and 
the quality of existing materials is ques- 
tionable* Now and In the future, ethnic 
studies programs will suffer the consequences 
of not having quality Instructional materials. 
The Chlcano Studies Research Center can 
provide for this critical need and contribute 
to the well-being of Chlcano Studies programs 
and social science course work by utilization 
of the collective scholarly resources of 
faculty, students, and university staff to 
generate materials on Chlcano Studies. 

The Chlcano Studies Research Center will 
stimulate Interaction among prominent 
scholars, faculty s studentSj and staff through 
the Implementation of symposia and workshop 
seminars in specific disciplines focusing on 
Mexico-United States relations, Chlcano 
history, literature, and education. During 
the first year of a 2-year grant. Interna- 
tionally known scholars will be brought from 
Mexico and the United States to generate and 
present materials dealing with Mexico-United 
States relations* The critical exchange of 
ideas and the utiliiatlon of a network of 
diverse scholars from different parts of the 
country and abroad, will allow for a meaning- 
ful fKchange of both quality and scope* 

An advisory council, composed of facultyp 
scholars, and students will discuss and 
evaluate the current and proposed method and 
materials of instruction* In January 1981, 
the scholars, the Advisory Council and 
Invited guests are meeting for a symposium to 
exchange ideas and make recontnendations* 

Upon refinement and completion, the scholars 
will present their findings at a second 
sympoilum open to the public and scheduled 
for April 1981* This meeting will ensure 
a wider hearing for the materials and provide 
a valuabli forum for critical feedback and 
dialogue. The Chlcano Studies Research 
Center, which has undertaken the responsibil- 
ity for publication of the materials into a 
Reader for the postsecondary level, will 
publish and distribute the materials* 

Project Directors 

Juan Gome^-Qui hones 

Chlcano Studies Riifarch Ctnter 

University 

405 Hilgard Ave. 

Los Angeles, CA 90024 

(213) 825-2363 
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University of Callfomla/lrvind 
Irvint, Califomia 



University of CalifomWSanta Barbara 
Santa Barbara, Califomia 



Public undef standing of science is an 
Important need ln our society; everyone is 
affected by science and should understind the 
nature of scientific knowledge. University 
science departrnenti recognlie the problem, 
but they work with only a snian percentage 
of the population. Public libraries and 
science museums also aid with understanding 
science. The use of interactive computer pro- 
grams. Individualized learning material avail- 
able from personal computers, has great 
promise In providing access to science* 

The project, a 2 -year effort In its second 
year. Is developing and evaluating computer- 
based learning modules. The modules are for 
a wide range of users in public environments 
such as public libraries, shopping centerSj 
and science museums. The material considers 
the nature of scientific theories or models, 
how theories are created, and how theories 
are judged. The learner always plays an 
active role. 

The computer materials are developed using the 
production methods of the Educational Tech- 
nology Center at Irvine* Two of three 
experienced teachers develop the pedagogical 
specifications. Designers and programmers 
transform these specifications to running 
programs. These modules are used In several 
cycles and are revised after each use. In 
addition to the usual evaluation approaches, 
the computer saves unanticipated responses 
and statistics on use. Inexpensive personal 
computers will be used for delivery. 

After the modules have been prepared and 
evaluated, they will be offered to librafies, 
museums I and public places in all parts of 
the country. It is likely that Initial dis- 
tribution will be through CONDUIT. Several 
publishers have indicated a strong interest 
In distribution. As small computers are 
more and more available in homes, the 
materials will be distributed for home use. 

Project Director! 

Alfred Bork 

Educational Technology Center 
Pshylcs Department 
University of California 
Irvine, CA 92717 
(714) 833^6911 



The University of Califomia at Santa Barbara 
1s a public university, granting both under*- 
graduate and graduate degrees. The purpose 
of our program is to institute an interdiscip- 
linary program In applied algebra based on a 
microcomputer liDoratory, which will provide 
practical training in the application of math- 
^atics to those enrolled. 

This Is the second year of a Z'-year grant. In 
the first year, the microcomputer laboratory 
was established, and eight courses basejd on t 
this laboratory were instituted. Approximate- 
ly 100 students in all art enrolled in these 
courses, and will spend a minimum of Z hours 
a week working in the laboratory. In the 
second year the instructors for these courses 
will develop monographs and instructional 
materials, to be completed by the second year. 

In this second year, we will continue to 
establish a number of internships for our 
students In local research and development 
organizations, as well as In the Federal 
Government, which will provide them with In* 
valuable practical experience and make them of 
great potential value to their prospective 
employers. We will also make available the 
results of our experience to other institU'' 
tions, as well as the monographs and instruc- 
tional materials developed during the period 
covered by the grant. 

Project Director I 

Mo rrii Newmarf 
Algebra Institute 
University of California 
Santa Barbara, W 93106 
(805) 961-3002 
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Unlveraity of Callfomia/Santa Barbara Center for Career Alternatives 

Santa Barbaiip California Seattldp Washlngtoii 



The problems eonffonting women re-intirlng 
the workfofcs or conige study havt only 
recently bteonii the focui of national atten- 
tion. Of particular Interest are the problOTSH 
facid by minority woman re-tnterlng college 
because thty must resolva Isiues which art 
rtlatad to both tha1r gender and thair raca, . 
Thasa problems Includes adjusting to tha 
demands of academic life aftar long periods 
awaiy from an aeadimic envlronmant, adjusting 
to tha needs of tha homa as wall as the clasS' 
room* becoming orl anted to an environment 
that 1$ culturally aliens and* In the case 
of the raturning Chlcana studantj adjusting 
to demands of a culture that differs linguis- 
tically from the community of which the stu- 
dant Is a member « 

Tha Unl varsity of California, Santa Barbara, 
has devaloped a modast but successful program 
deslgnad to meet the naads of ra-er>ter1ng 
Chlcanas— a program Initiated by Chlana stu- 
danti with the aid of the university's 
Woman's Center Ra-Entry Program and the 
Chlcano Educational Opportunity Progri^m. In 
tha first year of 2-year grant, this effort 
is bting substantially expanded. Support 
is being providad to add a recrultmant com- 
ponent, a Brldga Program which will focus 
on Impacting survival skills to participating 
students , and a support servl cas componant 
which will provide counsel Irtg, tutorial, and 
cooperative child care sarvicas* 

Although programs of this type are becoming 
increasingly mora evident on the nation's 
collage campuses, few have directly addressed 
the needs of this particular population. An 
extensive evaluation of the program and of 
tha success of participating students Is 
being planned in the hopes that Its rasults 
wIlV provide other institutions with useful 
data about how such programs may be imple-' 
manted. 



Projact Directon 

Julian Sanchez 

Canter for Chlcano Studies 

Unl varsity of Califorhla/Santa Barbara 

Santa Barbara, CA 93106 

(805) 96U3498 



The lack of knowledge about educational 
alternatives and career options Is a major 
problem facing tha youth and adult population 
in the Seattle area* This situation is 
axacerbated by the failura of local educa'^ 
tlonal institutions and social service 
agencies to provide needed postsecondary 
educational and occupational information to 
allow for thoughtful and productive career 
decisions. Compounding this fall ure* Asian- 
Americans, women and other minorities appear 
to be channeled into programs based on 
stereotypes rather than actual abilitias. 
Evidence supporting this theory Is the 
absence of these groups In certain occupa- 
tional areas and the high non-canpletion 
rate at local postsecondary Institutions* 

The Center for Career Alternatives (CCA)* is 
a non-profit comiunity-basad organization* 
Specifically* CCA will provide a wide range 
of career Information to 1*880 Individuals 
of which 55 percent will be Asian-Amaricani 
20 percent will be parents of school age 
children, 5 percent will be contacted 
through special lied outreach at such places 
as correctional institutions * abused women 
networks f and grassroots organizations. 
Career counseling will be provided to 607 
Individuals and 266 will be placed into a 
postsacondary program* At the end of the 
Z^year grant, September 1981* 75 percent 
of the Individuals placed will have success- 
fully complitid thair program or will still 
be enrol lad* 

Our staff provides career Information 
seminars* in cooperation with local public 
and private high schools, service agencies * 
churchai* and cormunity organiiations* In- 
cluded in the seminars 1s a slide show 
featuring all local postsecondary institu- 
tions and general career information* Addi- 
tional services Include career counseling, 
assessment, employment analysis, referral, 
placement^ and follow-up. 

The outcome of this project will be the 
enhancement of youths' and adults' abilities 
to choose appropriati programs for them- 
selvesi filling the void in non-traditional 
fields of ^study and reducing the dropout 
rati at local educational initltutions. 



Project Dirtcton 
Alan Suglyama 

Center for Career Alternatives 
3700 Rainier Avenue South, Suite "C" 
Seattle , WA 98144 
(206) 723-2286 



Center for iducatlon of 
Non^TradHlonal Students 
Mintieapalli, Mlnnescita 

Mijof attitudlnal i f1nanGlal » physical, and 
pfogrammatic barrieri I1m1t accaii to post- 
stcondary tducitlon for tht vast majority of 
studenti who art stvaraly phyiically handl- 
capptd. The Center for Education for Non- 
Traditional Students (CENTS)* a private, 
nonprofit organization, has focuitd on help- 
ing ind1v1d^l_ diiablid students overcome 
such barriers by providing counssling, advo- 
cacy, and support services. This approach* 
while crucial In mittlng present needs. Is 
neither ifflcient, adequate, nor cost- 
effective. 

CENTS Is developing conferences, workshopSi 
publications, and consultant packages to 
help postsecondary Institutions eliminate 
some barriers and provide direct, on-eampus 
advocacy and rtmidy for othsrs. CENTS 
sponsors a fall conference each year of this 
3-year grant to increase awareness, share 
Information, devalop skills, and highlight 
model programs in the target araa. Tha 
target area this second year is Minnesota, 
North Dakota* South Dakota, Iowa* and 
Wiiconsin. The project will reach out to a 
national audience the third ytar. The 
Access Awareness Newslatter, which has the 
same goals as tha confarences* is pub! 1 shad 
quarterly. 

To meet the most pressing accassibllity 
needs * a comprahensiva package of workshops, 
information packets, and program devalopment 
assi stance is available to help post- 
secondary faculty, adminl strati on, students, 
and staff adjust their programmatic* 
ittitudlnal, and pfy^slcal structures to 
batter serve handicapped learnars. Tha 
materials davalopad by this project are 
designed to serve as a national modal for 
sensitivity training and 504 compliance. 
A manual is being compllad to be used inde- 
pendently as an Information source and 
facilitator's handbook for those Institu- 
tions not able to schedule workshops 
facilitated by CENTS staff. 

By helping provlderi of postsecondary 
education improve attltudlnal* program- 
matic* and physical accessibility (and come 
Into compliance with federal 504 require- 
ments), this project will have a strong 
Impact on pressnt disabled jtudents and 
will allow more handicapped Individuals to 
seriously consider pursuing postsecondary 
education. 

Projict Dir acton 

Wayne Moldenhauer, Director 
CENTS - 731 21st Avenue South 
Minneapolis* MN 55454 
(612) 330-1142 
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Center for Field Research 
ielmont, MaL iaohuMUi 



Recogniiing tht scarcity of funds for basic 
research and the Increassd demands on tradi- 
tional sources of such funding, Tha Canter 
for Field Rtsaarch began In 1973 to help fill 
the need. Working with EARTHWATCH, a 
national claarlnghouii for citizen volun- 
teers. The Center channels private funds to 
deserving scholars conducting basic research 
In the humanltiei and sciences. To qualify, 
tha research must conitructlvely utilize 
teams of volunteers in the field. 

The volunteers who Join Center-approvad 
projects contribute to the costs and assist 
Investigators 1n the field. This year over 
$700,000 and 160,000 volunteer hours will be 
donated by 1,200 volunteers to 70 scholars. 
For the scholar, being able to gat funds, 
accomplish the field research, and ulti- 
mately to publish are an undeniable boost 
to profasilonal advancemant. For the volun- 
teers, it's a firsthand chance to work with 
dedicated professionals in a wide variety of 
dlscipl Inas. 

The FIPSE grant has enabled The Canter to 
alert more §11 gib! a women and minority candi- 
dates to funding availability. While not 
Identical, the two groups have suffered from 
many of the same constraints, have similar 
needs, and have common expariances securing 
research funding through traditional chan- 
nels* finding professional positions, and 
making caraar improvements* The Center has 
the capability and the conwnitment to assist 
the research efforts of these qualified 
candidates. 

This Is the second year of this 2-year FIPSE 
project, which will continue on Its own 
steam thiraafter. The program has enabled 
us to gat the word out to hundreds of 
institutions, networks and publicatldns that 
serve minorities and women* to personalize 
recruiting techniques and to offer technical 
assistance to lass experienced grant appli- 
cants. With all proposals undergding the 
same review process, the number of projects 
directed by women and minority scientists 
has doubled in tha first year. 

Project Director: 

Elizabeth E, Caney 
Center for Field Research 
Box 127, 10 Juniper Road 
Qelmont, MA 02178 
(617) 489-3032 
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Ctntral Washingtdn Univsi^ity Clark College 

Eilmsbuig, Wathlngton Atlanta, Qtorgia 



In an era of expindfng opportunities in higher 
tduGition* i tlmi whan barriars to the educa- 
tion of many groups art being brought down, 
higher education Is still largely Inaccessible 
to persons with learning disabnities (LD), 
Even with the advent of legislation mandating 
educational equity for all handicapped 
students (among which LD students are Includ-^ 
ed)» students with learning disabilitiei have 
been Ignored by Institutions of higher 
education. 

Central Washington University has a history of 
cofunltmint to programs In special education 
and to the expansion of opportunities for 
handicapped persons. In 1979 the University 
began to provide academic support services for 
learning disabled students which will be 
Improved by the products of the HELDS project. 

This is the first year of a 3-year project 
designed to achieve three purposes: First* 
the project is implementing a comprehensive 
program of academic support services designed 
specifically for learning disabled students 
but which complements existing academic 
support services for handicapped and nonhandl- 
capped students. Second, the project develops 
a series of course "packages" which Include 
curriculum modifications and approaches to 
teaching specific disciplines and coursts to 
make the material accessible to learning 
disabled students* Finally, the project 
demonstrates a model program of awareness 
training which hopes to raise the level of 
awareness of learning disabilities among the 
total university conmunlty* 

It is expected that the dissemination of the 
curriculum materials produced by the project 
will have nationwide Impact in tenns of making 
higher education more accessible to learning 
disabled students at a large number of uni- 
versities which choose to adopt the materials 
for use In their classes. Many universities 
may also decide to adopt the model program of 
academic support services for learning disablid 
students as demonstrated by the projects 

Project Director: 



Changing faculty roles In a new program can 
be observed as a result of non-traditional 
structures and procedurtSi primarily member- 
ship on a faculty team, , Problems related 
to Joint appointments and to adequate rewards 
for faculty in the program have also emerged. 

The documentation of changes in faculty 
behaviors as a result of the reorganization 
of the freshman program is planned. All 
courses are housed in a division* students 
are placed In clusters of 100 each, and each 
cluster has a faculty team of five faculty 
In the areas of: mathematlcSp English, 
social sciences, science* and reading, There 
win be wide use of evaluation Instruments 
and faculty will be studied based on the 
documentation of behavlorSi and the responses 
of teachers to a questionnaire designed to 
elicit the responses to a wide array of areas 
commonly associated with teaching effective- 
ness. The data from the observations* 
evaluations by students, peers* and super- 
visors as well as from the questlohnaire will 
be analyzed and a typology drawn* 

The expected outcomes of this project will be 
to Identify and describe the new teaching 
behaviors, and to develop a model for 
attracting* retaining^ and rewarding faculty 
who teach In a freshman program by choict. 

Project Director: 

Betty S. McNaIr* Chairman 

Division of General Education 

Clark College 

240 Chestnut St, , SW. 

Atlanta* GA 30314 

(404) 577-9^ 2 



Myrtle C. Snyder 

Educational Opportunities Program 
Central Washington University 
Ellensburg* WA 98926 
(509) 963-2131 
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Clark College 
Atlanta, Gaorgia 



CSPSEI 
Waahingtonp D.C. 



Clark Colligi, a tradltlonany Black 4-yiaf 
Institution, has a strong interest In Improv* 
Ing the reading comprihenslon skill of Its 
studintSi aipeclany for scientific and 
tachnical material. This Is part of the 
broader goal of ortparlng more minority stu^ 
dents for scientific and technical car^ri. 

To support this efforts tht projict starts 
with the view that technical rtading and 
analytical reasoning are clostly related, and 
is developing materials and classroom pro^ 
cidures for Improving technical reading skill. 
Sets of exercises are being designad utilize 
Ing mastery learning and cognitive process 
principles. Some of the dlmeniions In- 
corporated In the exercises are linear orderj 
classification* geometrical description* and 
symbol substitution. The exercises progress 
from simple to complexs so students can main- 
tain 85 percent accuracy* In addition, the 
effects of class size and thinking aloud are 
being evaluatedp The program is In the first 
year of a 1-year grant. 

The research is strongly supported by Clark's 
science faculty, and the findings should 
contribute to the academic success of Clark's 
science students, and to the teaching of 
reading for high school and college students 
entering technical courses of study at other 
Institutions as well. 

Project Director: 

Arthur Whimbey 
Clark College 
Box 115 

Atlanta, GA 30314 
(404) 344-2483 



In the last 15 yearSt community-based tduca- 
tional institutions have multiplied, particu- 
larly among low-Income and disenfranchised 
communities where the establlshid system of 
higher education has not been able to reach, 
CBFSEIs have emerged from within their conwuni 
ties and have survived against overwhelming 
odds, providing customlied, learner-centered 
programs. Yet, despite their effectiveness. 
In providing genuine access to postsecondary 
education for their people, and their success 
In developing Innovative programs suitable to 
their communities* CBFSEIs have remained out* 
side the recognized mainstream of educational 
practice. 

The Clearinghouse was organized In 1976 by 12 
CBFSEIs to a) serve as a central coordinating 
agency for community-based educational activ- 
ities i b) facilitate communication and ex- 
change among CBFSEIs i c) provide technical 
assistance I d) develop resource development 
and dissemination projects- and e) promote 
community-based education. Todays there are 
40 member institutions In 20 states. The 
Clearinghouse has been quite effective In 
fulfilling most of Its objectives In each 
functional area* and is now in the middle of 
a second 3-year phase of development. 

Fund support to the Clearinghouse will refine 
and expand the technical assistance functions 
aiming at strengtherilng CBFSElsi Help the 
development of appropriate quality stindards 
for CBFSElsi and help promote CBFSEI concepts 
and methods- We expect to serve directly 
5U-60 CBFSEIs and Include about twice that 
number in special technical assistance pro- 
jects. The major outcomes of this project 
Includei stronger^ more self-reliant CBFSEIs; 
greater recognition of and legitimacy for 
CBFSEIs; dissemination of information about 
exemplary CBFSEI approaches and structures, 
and greater educational opportunity for 
members of underserved cormunlties. 

Project Director 



Christofer P, Zachariadis 
Clearinghouse for CBFSEIs 
1806 Vernon Street, N,W, 
Washington, DC 20009 
(20Z) 462-6333 
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Colegio Cesar Chavez 
Mt. Angel, Oregon 



College Entranee Examination Board 
New York, New York 



Triditional iducition has produced a high rate 
of failure imong Mexican-Amirican students In 
Oregon. Statistics show that 65 percent of 
the Chleano students In Oregon do not graduate 
from high school. Failure In public schools, 
in turns leadi to disqualification from higher 
education* 

As an alternative iducational institution 
Colegio Cesar Chavez is dedicated to arresting 
this trend. Through its college without walls 
program the Colegio grants acadeiTilc cridit for 
documented and evaluated prior learning 
experiences* 

The Colegio in the final year of a 2-year grant 
is devaloping a program to involve more adult 
Chicanas in the alternative educational pro- 
cess. Participants take classes In basic core 
areas as well as an Introductory seminar* At 
the second stage of the program participants 
take a portfolio development class and begin 
the documentation and evaluation of their 
prior learning as homemakers and working 
adults* Lastlys participants design their 
individual degree plans on their educational 
goals. 

Classes and workshops are held In participant 
homes and cornnunity-based locations. An 
advisory panel works with the staff and the 
participants and serves as a liaison with the 
conmunity* 

This program will enable participants to be 
full-time students. Participants will be able 
to identify and document their prior learning 
experiences and, with the acquisition of a 
B*A* degree j will have a greater opportunity 
for employment outside of the home/ Parti- 
cipants who retain hoitiemaking as their primary 
vocation will benefit from Improved home 
management skills. 

Project Director: 



Hundreds of thousands of taer leans are doing 
serious, sustained, significant intellectual 
work— without being professors* toong them 
are growing numbers of advanced graduate 
students In the humanities, and in the 
natural and social sciences, for whom there 
will be no faculty jobs* How might such 
Independent Scholars be helped, encouraged, 
supported, recognized, and utilized— for 
their own fulfil Imenti and so that they can 
make their unique contributions to scholar- 
ship, culture, science, and social bettennent? 

The College Board, a nonprofit membership 
organization composed of more than 2,000 
educational organizations, through Its Office 
of Adult Learning Services is, in the first 
year of a 2-year grant, surveying the needs 
of Independent Scholars and the current 
efforts to meet those needs. Persons and 
institutions Interested in strtngthening 
Independent Scholarship are being networked* 
A major national conference 1s being planned 
for the second year, to heighten awareness of 
the problem, share findings, and spur greater = 
institutional responsiveness. 

The three major outcomes will be ^ a national 
network of Independent Scholars and people 
concerned with helping them, a conference, 
and a publication to share findings and 
recommendations. Increasing awareness of 
Independent Scholars* contributions, and 
problems, Is a major emphasis of the project. 

Project Director: 

Ronald Gross 

The College Board 

Office of Adult Learning Services 

888 Seventh Avenue 

New York, NY 10019 

(212) 582=6210 
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Colegio Cesar Chavez 
1000 S, Main Street 
Mt, Angel, OR 97362 
(503) 845-2234 



so Colltgt of New Roehtilt 
New Rochtlle, New York 



University of Colorado 
ioulder, Coiorado 



Although one out of every five adults Is 
enrolled in some form of postsecondary 
iducatlon or training* there are many others 
who would like to inroll , but hold back over 
concern about costs. Often those students 
who do enroll must constantly struggle to 
overcome the financial burdens posed by 
their continuing education* Many of these 
students and potential students qualify for 
financial aid* but art unaware of available 
funding sources* 

This Is the first year of a 2-year project 
which will attenpt to reduce the financial 
burdens of the adult, full time working stu= 
dent by: develpping neglected sources of 
ald^ training financial aid counselors to 
utilize these neglected aid sources and 
honing their knowledge of existing aid pro= 
grams; sensitizing all College personnel to 
th social and psychological needs of the 
adult student; accurately advising the stu= 
dent consumer of his/her financial commit- 
ment prior to registration; improving the 
student's access to and understanding of 
financial aid information and requirements; 
and finally, reducing the student attrition 
rate* 

This project will result In a comprehensive 
financial aid Inforfnatlon systan expressly 
designed for the adult working student. To 
assure the successful implementation of 
this systifiii a canprehenslve training program 
will be developed for financial aid personnel 
to equip them with needed skills and 
resources* In addition, both the training 
program and the information system will be 
documented and presented to other institu- 
tions of higher learning. 

Project Director: 

Dr, Ronald Pollack 
College of New Roche! le 
New Rochelle, NY 10801 
{914) 632-5300 



Education in the United States has failed to 
develop a mtthod with which significant num^ 
birs of Native Americans can be brought into 
careers In the "hard sciences". In view of 
the relative excess of energy resources loca- 
ted In tribal lands, self-dtterm1 nation for 
this population has become more and more 
closely linked to success 1n this career 
area. 

The University of Colorado at Boulder's 
Amtrican Indian Educational Opportunity 
Program (AI-EOP) has designed a 2-yeaf pilot 
model to address this need In tenns of the 
Native American population of Wyoming j South 
Dakota, Colorado, New HexicOj and Arizona, 
This region and its populatibn are located 
squarely in the middle of the primary energy 
impact area. 

Speciflcallyi AI-EOP will recruit 35 high 
school sophomores and juniors from target 
schools within the region to attend a four 
week summer Institute of intensive skills 
dsvelopment relative to future science 
careers. Core curriculum shall consist of 
science survey battery s pri-colleg1ate math, 
expository writing, and reading comprehension. 
The curriculum shall be coupled directly to 
intensive actdemiCi career, motivational i and 
personal counseling* Individualized tutoring 
1s incorporatsd Into the institute model as 
Will as guest lectures by various Native 
Amiricans currtntly pursuing active careers 1n 
the sciences. Active follow-up by project 
personnel shall extend throughout these stud- 
ents* secondary academic careers and shall 
facilitate their entry Into higher education* 

Included in the recruitment schedule are work- 
shops to be offered to counielors and teachers 
within the target schools. The function of 
these workshops is to develop an effective 
strategy to extend the institute counseling 
components directly into the schools In order 
to facilitate better service delivery to pro* 
Ject students per se ^ as well as wider Native 
Americans student population. It is through 
this method that a true ripple effect is anti- 
cipated. This is the second year of a 2-year 
grant. 

The results of this project are invlsloned as 
being fully evaluated and compiled into pub- 
lishable format within 6 months of completion* 

Projict Director: 



Ann Card 

University of Colorados AI-EOP 
Campus Box 135 
Boulder* CO 80309 
(303) 492-8241 



Univtrsity of Colorado 
pQUldar, Colorado 



Colorado Women-a College 
Denver, Colorado 



In view of the relative excess of energy 
resources located in tribal landSj self- 
dittnnlnation for the Native American popula- 
tion has become more closely linked to this 
people's ability to successfully provide sci- 
entists * engineers s and mathanati clans from 
its own native population. Education for 
many Native ^erican youth has failed to pro- 
vide the necessary academic basis and txperi- 
ential activities that encourage^ motivate, 
or promote interest^ much less compstencyt in 
the basic theoretical understandings and 
skills. 

The University of Colorado at Boulder's 
American Indian Educational Opportunity 
Prop-am (AI-EOP) has designed a Z-year pilot 
model to address these needs. 

Specifically^ AI-EOP will again recruit 35 
high school freshmen and sophomores from tar- 
get schools to attend a 4-weik summer insti-^ 
tute of Intensive skills development relative 
to future science careers. Core currlcylum 
shall consist of science survey, pre»colle- 
glate math, expository writing, and reading 
comprehension. Cooperation with government 
laboratories and private Industry permits 
students to become invoived in "on-the-spot*' 
activities with scientists 1n the field. The 
curriculum Is coupled directly to intensive 
academic, careers motivational, and personal 
counseling. Individualized tutoring is 
incorporated into the model as well as guest 
lectures by Native Americans currently pursu- 
ing active careers in the sciences. Field 
trips to various places engaged In scientific 
research or other appropriate endeavors fur- 
ther enhances the students' exposure to 
science as a viable career choice. Active 
follow-up by project personnel shall extind 
throughout these students' secondary academic 
careers and shall facilitate their entry 
into higher education. 

Included in the recruitment schedule are 
workshops to be offered to counselors and 
teachers within the target schools. This 
grant is continuing Into Its second year* 
The results of this project, after evaluation, 
are to be compiled Into publishable form so 
that the program may be replicated upon 
demand. 

Project Director: 



Small liberal arts colleges have faced a 
decriasingly clear definition of purpose, 
method, and role in higher education* In 
particulars campus-wide learning models for 
women have not yet emerged, Expsrience-based 
education promises answers for both, but has 
not been widely used throughout a college 
learning program. 

Colorado Women* s College, a 4-year, private 
liberal arts college is developing its 
commitment to an effective educational model 
for women. This is the second year of a 
2=year effort to Implement curricular changes 
as a combined faculty effort of three 
colliges-=Loretto Heights College, Regis 
College, and Colorado College. 

The program helps faculty design and imple- 
ment individual projects, all using an 
experiential model. Two workshops will be 
held to provide group efforts on the model 
and its use. Design critique and personal 
support will be provided through group 
efforts to document similar individual 
projects. A regional conference will be 
held to share the individual projects and 
insure a sense of closure with the Individual 
efforts. Structufed Journals will be kept to 
increase self-monitoring and provide a means 
of thorough communication. Program design— 
in particular the ongoing program evaluation- 
Is a model of what we expict faculty to do In 
their courses. 

This program will bring more chantngings 
rigorous i and valuis-related courses to 
students in the individual projects. Stu- 
dents will be more involved In self-designed 
learning projects, indepindent library study, 
shared responsibility for evaluation, and 
action projects In the local Colorado 
co™un1t1iS. While Colorado Women's Collegi 
will be focusing on the most powerful educa- 
tional models for women, the models will be 
relevant to all students. 

Project Director: 

Laura Joplin 

Colorado Women's College 
Box 232 

Quebec and Montview 
Denver, CO 80220 
(303) 394-6926 



Ann Card 

University of Cole Jo, AI-EOP 
Campus Box 135 
Boulder, CO 80309 
(303) 492-8241 
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Commonwealth Asioelatlon of 
Students Fdtn. 
Harrisbui^, Pennsylvania 

The concept of eonsumiflini Is Increasingly 
being applied to the field of postsecondary 
edycitlon, with students characteriiing 
themselvei as consumers of today*! massive 
higher education Industry* 

Armed with case studies of students who have 
lost money and/or credit due to misleading^ 
Inadequate and false informatloni Pennsyl- 
vania's Cofiinonweal th Association of Students 
Foundation Is attenpting to ensure student/ 
consumers of certain rights such as due 
process, adequate grievance procedures and 
financial aid appeals mechanisms. 

This project attempts to meet such needs at 
three selected model Institutions in the 
Pennsylvania state college and university 
systen with the results being passed on to 
the remaining 11 institutions in the systan 
to promote the improvement of student rights 
and responslbil ities p 

At each of the three model Institutions^ a 
panel has been established to review all 
campus policies and procedures by which all 
matriculated students must abide. The pro- 
ject then goes one step further by evaluating 
the campus student handbook. This will ensure 
inspection and evaluation of all campus poli- 
cies affecting students * as well as the manner 
in which such policies are packaged and dis- 
seminated. After this inspectionp each 
panel's recomnendatlons and changes In campus 
policies will be used to publish the up-to- 
date, comprehensive^ student-oriented campus 
handbook which will be distributed^ free of 
charge to students of the model campus* 

The project Is presently in the second year 
of a 2-year study designed to benefit 76,000 
students I will guarantee that the students at 
the three model campuses will be afforded due, 
process and adequate redress methods i will 
^Iso provide students with a complete set of 
.1 policies, packaged in an easily read and 
easily obtainabli publication. Incorporation 
of all this campus Information in one hand- 
book will be more cost-effective than the 
printing of ieveral publications. 

Project Directori 

Joseph Archut, Jr. 

Conrtonwealth Association of Students 
Office 410, 240 North Third Street 
Harrisburg, PA 17101 
(717) 233-7618 
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Commonwealth Job Development Center 
Hato ReVi Fuerto Riao 



The Puerto Rican low-1ncomt adults riilding in 
urban public housing facilities have no flexi- 
ble, free, non-traditional programs to serve 
their specific educational interests and needs 
Achievement is difficult for low incomi 
students and they drop out of tht educational 
systsm dui to the rigid, prescriptive, and 
competitive silictlve character of fofmal 
institutions. Statistics in Puirto Rico show 
that out of every 100 students inrolled in 
first grade, only 37 graduati from high school 
afld 11 from college. Our target population 
is part of that ranainlng 63 percent* The 
National Hispanic Institute (formerly the 
Comnonwialth Job Development Center)* a non- 
profit Institution founded in 1968, has always 
provided services to disadvantaged populations 

Project DARE, now 1n its third year of a 3- 
year grant, is working within the community of 
Llorens Torres Public Housing Project with a 
sample of 30 participants. Tha average age Is 
23 and the average educational leva! Is 10th 
grade. We are trying to discover with them a 
relevant educational ?nodel and are recording 
results for replication purposes in similar 
conmunitles. Our departing point 1i tht adult 
educational model developed by the Braiiliani 
Paulo Frelre. We are dealing also with reme- 
dial education In order to have particlpanti 
take and pass high school equivalency exams* 
We are registering progress in individual 
portfolios where each participant has an in- 
dividual education plan* We have developed a 
Directory of Educational Services available 
free from local government agencies. And we 
also collaborate with 10 Clinical Psycholo- 
gists on a part-time basis to deal with the 
mental health problemi inttrfirlng in the 
educational process. 

We expect to find cost-effective alternatives 
for providing educational opportunities for 
the adult low-Income population of Puerto 
Rico who are unable or unwilling to enroll In 
available traditional educatign programs. 
The explorations implementatloni and evalua- 
tion process of different alternatives will 
be recorded and analyied for dissemi nation and 
replication purposes. We also expect to 
initiate a dlalggue with the employment sector 
to explore the feasibility of substituting 
''paper qualifications" for competency-based 
adult performance criteria. 

Project Director". 

Ms* America Facundo 

P. 0. Box 2014, Hato Rty Station 

Hito Rey* PR 00919 

(809) 751-0558 or 726-0060 



Conference of Small Private Colleges 
Prineeton, New Je^ey 



Univerilty of Conneotiaut 
StorrSi Connecticut 



The effects of the "baby bust" may close as 
many as 300 colleges in the 1980's and 90' s. 
With the closing of these colleges several 
billion dollars in assets may be lost to the 
educational sector and the lives of thousands 
of students, faculty s and staff will be 
disrupted* The Conference of Small Private 
Colleges is a national organization of almost 
100 small colleges. 

This project v/111 provide ways for colleges to 
minimize the damage to the education of stud- 
ents by showing the alternative future uses 
for these educational facilities In a time of 
declining enrollment. The product of the pro- 
ject will be a handbook for college presidents 
and trustees to guide them through the maze of 
admlnistratlvis legal * and financial require- 
ments which govern the adoption of an alterna- 
tive corporate structure* 

The project Is currently in Its first year of 
an 18-month grant. It will consider the 
creative use of bankruptcy , merger ^ riorgani- 
zatlons federations and the assumption of 
pre=colltgiatt and non-collegiate functions 
such as a special -purpose foundation. Each 
option will be exaunlned for the probltms and 
advantages which they may present the college. 

Project Director: 

Joseph P. 0-Neill 

Conference of Small Private Colleges 
145 Witherspoon Street 
Princetons NJ 08540 
(609) 924-4364 



There Is sufficient data which documents the 
serious lack of equal access to existing 
health risources and how profoundly this dis- 
parity Impacts on the health status of 
Americans ethnic minorities. This under- 
representatlon of ethnic minorities in the 
health professions has national prominence. 
Many mor^ innovative approaches must be 
Implementgd to alleviate this unequal utlliz- 
zation of human resources In our health care 
delivery system. 

The University of Connecticuts located In the 
eastern section of the states is both a state 
University and a land grant college. The 
University*! recognition of the urgent need 
to upgrade the quality of health care 
delivery systems in minority communities 1s 
reflicted in its coninitmint to the Health 
Science Cluster Program (HSCP), The HSCP 
seeks to identifyi motivattp recruits and 
educate disadvantaged students interested in 
pursuing careers in the health proftssions. 
The program primarily services disadvantaged 
Black and Hispanic studtntSp ^rom Connecti- 
cut's major metropolitan areas. Selected 
trainees include high school sophomoreSs 
junlorss and seniors. Training consists of 
rigorous course instruction in Reading/ 
Language SkillSs MathematicSi Physical 
Sciences Blologys and Chemistry with unique 
laboratory and clinical expirlinces during 
6-week sunmer sessions. Additional services 
include workshops s counseling, tutorial and 
career guidance as well as Increased role 
model availability for trainees during the 
academic year. This is the first year of a 
3-year grant designed to expand the present 
program by increasing the potential health 
careers applicant pool to 40 additional 
trainiis. 

This program will stimulate more minorities 
to choose a science rather than a non-science 
careers therefore rnotivating an increaiing 
number of ethnic minorities pursuing health 
profession careers. 

Project Director: 

James C* Hogan 
University of Connecticut 
U-202 

Storrss CT 06268 
(203) 486-3299 



Contra Costa Community College Dist, 
Martinez, Caiifomia 



CAEL 

Columbia, IMai7land 



Conmunity coneges 1n particular share the 
problem of trying to present collegiate level 
work to many students who cannot read and 
write we^l enough to profit fully from It* 
Without a rigid teaching system, retention 
of students Is often pitted against mainte- 
nance of standards. The problem 1s how to 
raise literacy levels to the point that stu* 
dents can handle truly collegiate work, with- 
out involving lengthys isolating, often 
dead-end remediation programs. 

LMC Is a 2-year community college on the 
eastern edge of the San Francisco Bay area. 
The college has an Innovative and demanding 
general education program, as well as exit 
requirements In reading, composition and 
math, but there are no entrance tests or 
academic tracks. Every instructor is, there-- 
fore, faced with a mixed bag of reading and 
writing levels In the classroom. Attempts to 
recornnend a reading/writing lab to students 
with poor skills have not been successful. 

Rather than revert to a tracking system, the 
college is promoting the use of peer tutors 
to upgrade language skills In the classes the 
students have elected to take. The tutors 
are selected by the instructors and trained 
by the language arts faculty. Weekly seminars 
are conducted to train subject area instruct 
tors in the basics of how students can be 
taught to read and write more effectively 
and how these instructors can best direct, 
supervise, evaluate, and encourage the 
trained tutors who are assigned to work with 
deficient students in their discipline. This 
is the first year of a 2-year grant that 
Involves all 60 faculty members across the 
curricul um. 

This program will remediate basic literacy 
skin deficiencies where student motivation 
is h1ghest--in the classes with reading and 
writing that the student has opted for. It 
will make faculty members from astronomy to 
welding more responsible for understanding 
the basics of learning theory as it applies 
to reading and writing. In March or April 
of 1982, an invitational conference w 11 be 
held to discuss ways that community colleges 
including LMC have coped with reading/writing 
problems* That sumer, a short monograph 
will be published by the LMC Community College 
Press providing a full explication of the LMC 
model . 

Project Director- 
Sandra C, Booher 
Los Medanos College 
2700 E. Lfland Road 
Pittiburgh, CA 9456S 
(415) 439-^2181 
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Attention is increasingly being focused on the 
issue of quality in programs for adults. 
Many postsecondary programs do not reflect 
knowledge of recant research findings and 
effective practices in regard to adult devil = 
opment, learning outcomes, and the manage- 
mint of institutional environments* In order 
to advance the quality of programs for adults i 
the project has five broad goals: l)to help 
bridge the gap between the research and ef- 
fective practices of the 70' s and program 
designs and evaluation in the 80* s; 2)to 
further clarify the criteria for quality In 
adult programs; 3)to adapt promising models 
for feasible use; 4) to build a collaborative 
regional networki and, 5)to disseminate the 
projects' findings and products* 

The project 1s co-sponsored by CAEL', a nation^ 
al non-profit educational association of more 
than 325 postsecondary institutions, and the 
Council for the Advancement of Small Colleges 
a national non-profit association serving more 
than 250 small colleges. Participants are in 
six states in the Mountains It Plains Region: 
Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, South Dakota, North 
Dakota and Montana. 

This 1s the first year of the 2-year project. 
An "equation for qualityi development, out- 
comes, and environment" is the conceptual 
framework, including the learner, the insti- 
tution, and the society. Teams of faculty, 
administrators, and staff attend three 
regional seminars on the topics related to 
quality. Three key institutions are selected 
each year. They form task forces on quality, 
receive on-site consultation, implement 
action research, and provide for adult 
learner interviews* These activities support 
college-community collaboration and reduce 
the barriers of distance in the region. 

It Is anticipated that the project will: 1) 
provide cost effective staff development mod- 
els; 2) help improve the quality for adult 
programsi 3) clarify criteria for quality; 
4) strengthen collaboration and resource shar- 
ing; and 5) shed light on effective diffusion 
strategies. 

Project Director: 

El inor Greenberg 
CAEL Regional Manager 
6725 South Adams Way 
Littleton, CO 80122 
(303) 77U223S 



CAEL 

Columbia, Maryland 



CAEL 

CQlumble, Maryland 



Ixperiential iducatlon pfograms (internshipSi 
practicums, cooperativt educatton, field work) 
provided by postsecondiry Institutions grew 
exponentiany In the 1970's. A best tstimatt 
of what has bgcome a movtment 1i that txperi- 
sntial education programs Involve one student 
In seven and one faculty membtr in 10. 
Typically, thtie ^programs were initiated by 
faculty in academic dipartmenti without btne- 
fit of what research, observation, and an 
expanding body of literature show constitute 
good practice* 

The project in cooperation with three other 
national organizations— the Cooperative Educa» 
tion Association, the National Center for 
Service-Learning and the National Society for 
Internships and Experitntial Edycation-=pro- 
vides for quality in experiential education 
through workshops for some 2,800 faculty in 
each of two project years, 1980-81, 1981-82. 
Training Is provided using thret modslSp 
There are 10 inter-Institutional workshops 
for faculty of institutions in major metro- 
politan areas. There are five workshops 
annually in conjunction with the regular mett- 
ings of national organizations , particularly 
the academic associations. In the third 
model, training is provided to faculty at 12 
institutions each year as part of an inten- 
tional process to document existing practices 
as basis for developing institution-wide pro- 
cedures and policies for assuring equality in 
experiential iducation* 

The outcomes of the project will be greater 
quality In experiential education programs at 
some 500 institutions, a network of faculty 
with national experiential iducation 
organizations making available the resources 
of these organizations, and formal procedurts 
for assuring quality in experiential education 
programs at 24 major Institutions, 

Project Director; 

Thomas C* Little 
Box 69 

Virginia Statt University 
Petersburg, VA 23803 
(804) 520-6519 



The Council for the Advanctmint of txperi- 
ential Learning is a postsecondary educational 
association which promotes experiential 
learning and valid assessment of its outcomes. 

This projtct, titled "The Learner as Compari- 
son Shopper" will provide non-enrolled stud- 
ents with better information about receiving 
credit for prior learning experiences* This 
includes both dissemination of current 
resources and experimentation with broader 
services to be madi avallabls via computtr. 
The Fund grant will support a telephone ser- 
vice which allows adults to talk directly 
with counselors. Third party groups, such as 
brokering services, businesses, and govirnment 
organizations will be the primary dissemina- 
tion vehicles* An additional feature of the 
projtct is the fonnatlon of a Learner Advo- 
cates Nitwork. The advocates will work with 
task forcis of employers, unions, and Institu- 
tions to encouragi them to use the practice of 
awarding credit for prior learning/ This Is 
the final year of a 2-year grant. 

Expgcted outcomes are: 1) the improvemtnt of 
information services for non-enrolled Itarners 
regarding experiential learning options, and 
2) the creation and installation of an on- 
going mechanism for obtaining new Information 
and influencing tducatlon providers to be more 
responsive to the nieds of working adults. 

Project Directors 

John Strange 

Associate Executive Director 
Suite 212, American City Building 
Columbia, MD 21044 
(301) 997-3535 
(202) 596-6799 
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Council for Opportunity In 

Graduatt Management Education, Inc. 

Cambrldga, Massaehusetts 



Cultural Education Collaborative 
Boston, Massaehusstts 



ERIC 



In Amirlcan life insufficiint numbtri of 
BlackSs Hexicarii Puerto Rican and Cuban 
AniericanSi American Indians * and Asian 
Americans hold responsible managerial 
positions. Many anployers in the private 
and public sector are unable to find men and 
women from these groups who havi the manage- 
ment training to fill positions leading to 
middle and upper level risponsi bill ties. 
The causes of this undirrepresentation are 
basically twofold— ethnic prejudice which 
has held down career opportunities and 
economic deprivation which has prevented all 
but a few from obtaining the graduate 
management training that would qualify thm 
for decision-making roles, 

COGME (The Council for Opportunity in 
Graduate Management Education) Is working 
to alleviate this pfoblem through programs 
of recruitment and financial assistance to 
members of underserved groups in graduate 
management programs. 

COGME was formed in 1970 as a consortium of 
10 graduate schools of management (those 
at Berkeley* Carnegie-Mellon^ the University 
of ChlcagOi Columbias Harvard * the University 
of Pennsylvania* Cornell, Stanford i M,LT*, 
and Dartoiouth) cornnltted to addressing the 
problem of underrepresentatlon of minorities 
in its member Institutions, While the 
COGME program has successfully drawn minority 
candidates from traditional channels and 
institutions (i.e., those students exposid 
to and Intertsted in professional managsment 
education). It Is developing a project of 
recruitment of qualified applicants from 
sectors which now provide no significant 
applicant flow, Including minority 
individuals already working, minority 
women* minorities attending little known 
colleges, and minorities at well-known 
universities who typically miss the graduate 
education counseling available. 

In this final year of a 2-year grant* 
project activities will continue to consist 
of exploratory seminars probing the obstaclts 
to graduati management education for 
minoritiis, urban recruitent forums, campus 
visits, and the development of a resource 
base of program practicei for tht rtcruit- 
mtnt of minorities. 

Project Director: 



Bert King 
COGME 

675 Massachusetti Avenue 
Cambrldga, MA 02139 
(617) 491-8370 
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Adult education services muit provide Indivi- 
duals with Information necissary to acceis 
toimiunity resources. Museums* dance and 
theatre companies, icience and arts centers In 
this city can offer resourcts to serve the 
educational nstds of conniunlty residents. The 
capacity of such Institutions to offer adult 
iducation programs has never bten fully ex- 
plored nor are they perceived by residents as 
providers of postsecondary educational 
services. 

The Collaborative* since 1974* is Involved in 
bringing and ixpandlng the educational 
resourcts of cultural Institutions to those 
who have not bien reached. Surveys of 
comiiunlties and adult programs show that few 
of thim turn to exi sting resources for sus- 
tained educational progranmlng. Recognising 
tht potential value of creating long-term 
partnerships between cultural and community 
educators, the CEC begins a planned effort 
which can be most effective in reaching these 
peopli* This Is the second year of a 2-ytar 
grant. 

The CEC is developing a model for creating 
these partntrships and thus* expanding the 
scope of adult educational resources in 
Boston. In this new project* The CEC focuies 
on developing a workshop planning series to 
engagi 10 cormiunlty and 10 cultural tducators 
in planning Information and resource sharing 
and problem solving. With this vehicle* these 
groups are actually planning their own 
program. Pilot programs begin in tht Spring 
of 1980. Designed from these workshops, these 
pilots show the ifficacy of the mechanism and 
give impetus to continue programming past the 
1 ifi of the grant. In this way, the CEC 
insures a permanency to cultural education 
programi in the conmunlty. 

The Cultural Connunity Education Program will 
serve to establlih positive links bttween 
adult educators in cormiunity organiiations and 
cultural Institutions. The CEC will demon- 
strati a model for effectivs program planning 
which address the needs of the cormunlty 
residents. It will also establish a founda-. 
tlon in the communities it Involves to secure 
permanent progranwilng and continued relation- 
ships with cultural Institutions, 

Projict Dirictori 

Robin Barlow 

Cultural Education Collaborative 
164 NiWbury Street 
Boston, MA 02116 
(617) 267-6254 
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Delaware Ail Museum 
Wilmington, Delaware 



Unlvarsity of the District of Columbia 
Washington, D.C. 



The cost, location, and daytime scheduling 
of locil aft education pfogranii makes most of 
them Inacceiiibli to low incomt, working 
class neighborhoods. The same Is true of 
effective career orientation In the arts. 
Traditional art education often Isn't 
effective for non-traditional audiences 
because It Is not learnir-centtred* 
Though the Delaware ARt Museum, a private, 
non-profit Institution has for 68 years 
served the public through exhibitions and 
education, our facilities are under-utilized 
in the evenings and, like other art centers , 
are not convenient to public transportation. 

In this second year of a 3-year grant, the 
Museum continues to make learnef=centtred 
art instruction and effective career orien- 
tation In the arts accessible to 600 stu- 
dents, primarily in low-income, minority 
neighborhoods, A governance committee 
selects the neighborhood centers; representa- 
tives from those centers then join the 
committee. Volunteers fron business ^ govern- 
ment, and education— In an advisory conmlt- 
tee— provide necessary assistance In the 
Identification and development of future 
funding sources and postsecondary educational 
opportunities. City government, the 
Del aware Art Museum, and the consnunity 
etnters are partners Ifi' the wall mural phase 
of this evolving project. Programs of art 
education taught in the centers product self- 
sustaining profitable services chosen by 
participants, such as a community newsletter. 

Marketable skills and services will result; 
the Museum will also initiate entry for our 
students into accredited postsecondary 
schools, A learner centered program will 
help to decrease the students' emotional 
distance from the Museum and postsecondary 
schools. Those schools will be more 
responsive to new audiences and community 
education programs^ 

Project Director- 
Diane B, Stillman 
Delaware Art Mu m 
2301 Kentmere Kway 
Wilmington, DE 19806 
(302) 571-9594 



Perhaps the college student's rrost serious 
shortcoming t regardless of acadtmic skill, is 
the lack of a self-directed, confident 
approach to learning, Thi teacher^lsd lecture 
discussion class dois little to foster growth 
in the student as learner. 

Sinct September 1979, mori than 20 Instructors 
and their students at the Univtrsity of the 
District of Columbia have engagid in an alter- 
native teaching and learning method designed 
to help students take responsibility for their 
own learning* In this Coopefativt Learning 
Project approach, students work in small, 
self-led groups on carefully planned, initial- 
ly Instructor-created, learning activities 
which promote the development of acMemic 
skills as well as knowledge of subjict matter. 
With the instructor as a reiource, students 
leirn from and tiach each other, drawing upon 
individual strengths to meet individual weak- 
nesses within thi group. Ultimately, student 
groups plan their own lessons. 

In addition to workshop training and 
iKperience in prsparing appropriate group 
orientid leafning activities, faculty members 
receive prior training and experience in 
group process, Mortover, they remain part of 
a continuing cooperativa learning group* 
conffonting group prociss issues. They are 
therefore equippid to teach fundamentals of 
group process to their students and to facili- 
tate studsnt group process problems. 

Instructors and students in subject areas as 
diverse as the arts and the social and natural 
sciences are using the Cooperative Learning 
Projict method. Faculty members In as yet un- 
tried subject areas will introduce the method 
this spring. Plans for future uses and 
adaptations are in progress. 

Project Director: 

Clark Bouton 

University of the District of Columbia 
929 E Street, N,W, 
Washington, DC 20004 
(202) 727»2289 
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Earlham CoUtgt 
Rlehmond; Indlina 



Two problems confront the college senior pre- 
paring for grsduations the first Involves 
the need to Inteirate 4 years of study Into 
some coherent whole ^ the second involves 
the need to prepare for the next step in 
life in terms of enterini a career or bsgin-^ 
ning further education^ 

In order to aid students to prepare for these 
challangeii EarlhM Colleiej a small , liberal 
arte private college, will offer a Senior 
Year Studies Program which will provide a 
number of offerings for graduating seniors* 
In the first year of a 3-year grant, courses 
will be developed which will focus on the 
collage cKperience and the world of work. 
In addition, a number of non-credit options 
will be provided* These will include stu- 
dent initiated seminars on such topics as 
"iife^planning", and ''strategies for deci- 
slon'making." Changes in the system of se- 
nior advisement will be undertaken and an 
attempt will be made to collect information 
about the experiences of previous Earlham 
seniors in making the transition from school 
to the "real world*" It is expected that 
this Information will be particularly help- 
ful in planning and revising the content of 
many program components. 

These courses and activities will provide a 
format and a context within which senior 
faculty can help senior students to in^ 
tegrate their academic experience and use 
it to think constructively about the tran- 
sitions and challenges ahead. 



Project Directors I 

Len Clark 

Richard Davis 

Department of Philosophy 

Earlham Collage 

Richmond* IN 47347 
(3177 962^6561 



Eastam Montana Collagf 
BltHngi, Montina 



Mori squal access to education Is a social 
goal of i1gnif1canct for our society* Post- 
secondary Education, through education, 
training, and disiernlnation of information 
facilitates these vital opportunities for 
Americans* 

Eastern Montana Collige, a comprfhensive 
state cQllege, located 1n Billings, Montana^ 
serves the urban Yellowstone County as well 
as eastern Montana, Montana is a land of 
sparse population and great geographical 
distances and faces the probleni of providing 
adequate services for its res 1 dints. The 
population of the rigion is geographically 
isolated^ tcononiically disadvantaged, and 
culturally diprived. Significant segments of 
the population suffer underernployment or 
chronic unemploymint* The Indian populationi 
thi aria's largest minority, faces the dual 
problem of biing rural and a minority group. 

Eastern Montana College has dtveloped a 
teleconferencing system over a 2=yeaf period 
to ixpiriment with distant learning technol- 
ogy suitable in a low dens1ty/largi area 
environment. In the first year of a 2-year 
grant, the college expands this system with 
a four-wire didlcated Educational Tele- 
cormiunl cation System to serve the small rural 
cofmiunltles of eastern Montana and the seven 
Indian reservations* 

The network that is being developed by 
Eastern Montana College will permanently link 
togither 30 learning sites throughout the 
state and will permit program maintenance for 
rural and Indian people on an ongoing and 
self-supporting basis, after a 2-year transi- 
tional period. The FIPSE grant will allow 
this 2-year transition from a low volume 
program to a high volume one. 

Project Dlricton 

Franz A, Nowotny 
Eastern Montana College 
1500 No. 30th Street 
Billings, MT 59101 
(406) 657-2287 
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Eastern Oregon State Coilage 
Lagrindt, Oregon 



In recint years a number of institutions have 
developed outreach progranis for adults to 
gain access to postsecondary education. For 
the most part* however , such programs are 
seperate from regular campus programs and do 
not offer regular degrees and college 
services. 

Eastern Oregon State College has developed an 
outreach program for adults in rural areas 
and is seeking to integrate this program into 
the regular campus organization* In so doing, 
EOSC is also entering into "service agree- 
ments" with two comimjnity colleges and three 
universities in order to establish a coinpre- 
hensive delivery system across a 50^000 
square mile region. 

In the first year of a 2-year grants some of 
the strategies being employed Include: re- 
development of 20 percent of the EOSC regular 
faculty to off-campus activities; curriculum 
modif ication to accomrnodate adults (such as 
"packaging courses" or dividing them into 
"modules"); making campus financial aids 
available to off -campus learners; pursuing 
new sources of funding through legislative 
actloni inter-agency agreements * and industry- 
sponsored on-'Site programs; and a cooperative 
"external degree" which is the regular 
general studies degree of EOSC and two com- 
munity colleges but can be earned without 
campus attendance. The 2-year degree , and 
community college students can receive upper 
division credit for assessment of their prior 
learning in the transfer process. 

Grant activities include faculty development 
and training for off-campus coordinators of 
the participating colleges as well as con- 
sultants and workshops aimed at re-aligning 
the organization of the college for full 
integration of on-and off -campus programs. 
The long-range outcome is the removal of dis- 
tinctions between on-and off-campus attend- 
ance and the pursuit of opens lifelong learn- 
ing for the residents of the area. 

Project Director: 

Douglas M, Treadway 
Associate Dean 

Eastern Oregon State College 
La Grande, Oregon 97850 
(503) 963-2171 
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Educational Talaviaion Center 
Menio Park, Califomia 



Senior University of the Bay Areas a 
specialized conniunity prograrmiing service 
using the already-in-place Instructional Tele- 
vision Center, Archdiocesa of San FranciscOs 
delivers education and information courses 
to older adults in group viewing sites* In 
the final year of a 3-year grants Senior Uni- 
versity offers courses to older adults at 12 
sites: three multi-purpose senior centerSj 
three residential facilities, and six church- 
related senior groups. 

In the first year 30 seniors met at three 
viewing sites for 6 weeks to view and discuss 
televised short stories dealing with deci- 
sions , moments of choice. Last year senior 
groups participated in an Interactive 8-week 
fall series sketching the evolution of paint- 
ing and photography to contemporary times. 
Teleconferencing allowed participants to help 
shape the sessions by questioning and dia- 
loguing with the instructor and guests* The 
spring course focused on A Social History of 
America in the 30' s , a mediated course of ^ 
documentary films* videotaped oral histories 
and written autobiographies. Later a 4-week 
mini-course In practical living skills for 
senior adults was offered* 

Third year programming begins with an 8-week 
series. The San Francisc o Dream , 1849-1940 , 
along wity a Yoga course and a "live" inter- 
active current events program* Winter and 
spring schedules will follow upon needs 
assessment with our Senior viewers* 

A most unique feature of Senior University 
continues to be its emphasis on the inter- 
action and learning potential for seniors in 
learning groups. Special attention is given 
to group dynamics, written support materials, 
"prtviewing, " This project will conclude 
with evaluation of the success factor of a 
variety of televised learning formats and 
will document this teltconferencing experi- 
ence as a major means of encouraging network 
connection among viewing groups. 

Project Director: 

Shirley Connolly 
Educational Television Center 
324 Middlefield Road 
Menio Park, CA 9402S 
(415) 326-7850 
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Edueatlonal Tdsting St rvioe Feminist Praas 

Princeton, New Jersey Westbury, New York 



The contributions of profassionaj and 
graduate education to our national welfare are 
widely recognized. Thtre is mounting evi- 
dence, however^ that the sources and amounts 
of financial aid for graduate students are 
decreasing. High cost and uncertain Job 
prospects may i as a result, adversely affect 
the postbaccal aureate plans for many qualified 
and promising students. Although the lack of 
public financial support affects all graduate 
students, it 1s especially burdensome for 
students from poor and disadvantaged back- 
grounds. 

Educational Testing Service p a private 
non-prtjfit organization founded in 1947, is 
devoted to measurement and rtsearch, part1c= 
ularly In the field of education. It conducts 
research on techniques and uses of measurement 
human learning and behavior, and educational 
development and policy fonriatlon; provides 
advisory and Instructional services; and 
develops and/or administers tests for a wide 
range of sponsors. It also administers 
financial aid services, including the Graduate 
and Professional School Financial Aid 
Service (GAPSFAS). 

The purpose of this project is to identify the 
kinds of funds available to graduate studints, 
levels of student Indebtedness, and to deter- 
mine how institutions award financial aid to 
graduate students. The project will attenpt 
speclflcallv to Isolate those factors that 
do or could contribute to a decline In the 
enrollment of low- In come students at the 
graduate and professional leveU Students, 
financial aid officers, and deans are being 
surveyed. Nearly 10,000 students have 
responded to the survey questionnaire^ The 
findings of the project will serve as a 
springboard for the opening of a national 
dialogue about the problems and future of 
postbaccal aureate financial aid. This is the 
second year of a ^-year grant. 

Project Director- 

Or, Herbtrt J* Flamer 
Educational Testing Service 
Princeton, NJ 08541 
(609) 9^1-9000 Extension 2955 



The problem that this project addresses is 
both urgent and timely: the supplying of 
information about particular aspects of col- 
lege and university environments and offerings 
essential to the "health" of the majority of 
prospective students— the female portion of 
the population of future undergraduates. 

Since its foundation in 1970 as a nonprofit 
educational and publishing organiiitlon. The 
Feminist Press has worked to eliminate sexual 
stereotypes in books and schools by providing 
an alternative literature with a broader 
vision of human potential. Whether through 
our publications— which include reprints of 
important works by women writers, feminist 
biographies, nonsexist children's books, 
curricular materials, bibliographlis, direct-^ 
orles, and a newsletter— or through our in- 
service projects for teachers, our goal is to 
help create a more humane and equitable 
society for the future. 

The project itself consists mainly of in 
information gathering and consultation activ* 
ities, including a survey of over 2,000 col- 
leqes and universities nationwide, which will 
result in a paperback book called Everywoman^s 
Guide to Colleges and Universities. We see 
the book as supplementary to standard coll ege 
guides, focusing not only on institutional 
policies relevant to Title IX, but also on 
the provisions made for women that are 
clearly "equitable" to those made for men. 
In this category are tl^tnts ranging from 
"role-models" to facilities, from the presenci 
of wonren in thi curriculum to scholarship. 
This year is the first of a E-year project. 

We believe that such a gui^ will give to 
womin the current unavailable information 
essential to intelligtnt choices of colleges 
and universities. We also expect the gu1^ 
to encourage institutional attention to fact- 
ors enhancing a healthy educational environ- 
ment for women* to encourage publishers of 
commercial collige guides to consider factors 
relevant to women, and to encourage the 
discussion of tlOTents integral to the con- 
cept of a healthy educational environment for 
women, 

Projict Director* 

Florence Howe 
The Feminist Prtss 
Box 334 

Old Westbury, NY 11568 
(516) 876-3086 
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Florida Inttmatlonal Univei^ity 
Miami, Florida 



The Franklin Institute 
Philadslphli, Pennsylvania 



Traditional "ichoollng" has fallid to 
provide farmworkers with tht survival skill s 
necessary to cope with drastic reductions in 
the need for farm labor. Mdrt than 20,000 
fannworkers In South Dade County p Florida, 
faced a 20 percent decrease in employment 
opportunities even before Cuban/Haitian 
rifugeei enttrid the criticany glutted farm 
labor market this year, 

Florida International University, a 2-ytar 
upper diviiion state institution, has 
created Partners In Learning (PIL), a 3-year, 
FIPSE project now in its second year of 
operation. Tht project pairs individuals 
academically trained with those trained 
through life experiences and Involves stu- 
dents, agencies and the rural adult conmu- 
nity in a liberating education experience of 
action/ceflection activities appropriate for 
rural populations * 

The Project has four aims* to impact the 
target cornnunlty by offering accessible 
educational opportunities, and participation 
with agencies providing educational services; 
to provide training, peer support systems 
and financial aid to target adult students; 
to provide incentives and training for 
agencies and organizations to support them 
in serving the special needs of this popula- 
tion; and to collect and develop materials 
specifically designed for and by Florida 
farmworkers. 

During Its second year. Partners in Liarning 
will Impact* 

-8,000 farmworkers through a Mobile Education 
Unit, Educational Comic Books, Street 
Theatre/Music, Comnunity Advocates, News- 
letters and Education Action Projects; 

-up to 250 farmworkers who become students 
through coimiunlty education circles, basic 
literacyi life-planning workshops, support 
groups and Institutional iiation of the 
Center for Rural Education at FIU; 

-up to 15 agencies with training workshops 
such as Farmworker Weekends, language 
immersions and technical assistance. 

The Project will also develop a Liberating 
Education Manual , a Pictorial Study of 
Florida Famworkers, a calendar, and slide 
presentation. 

Project Director- 

Magaly Rodrlquei O'Hearn, M*S. 

Centtr for Rural Education 

School of Education 

Florida International University (M,3) 

Miami, FL 33199 

(305) 552-2715 



Currintly in the second year of a 3-year 
grant, "Museum in an Urban Mall" opened In 
May, 1980, It Is located In a large urban 
Mall, 1n order to serve to a large diverse 
audience. Statistics already iccumulated, 
show that 1t Is highly successful in 
attracting large numbers of minority people, 
young adults, working mothers, and blue 
collar workers,' all groups which are under- 
represented in attendance at the main Museum, 

About 20 hands-on experlmenti allow visitors 
to explore a sample of the kinds of science 
and technology dealt with in the main 
Museum, The center of the Mall Museum is 
occupied by "Science Bar," at which a 
muieum instructor conducts experiments with 
children and adults. Sometimes these are 
brief demonstrations, but usually the 
individual visitor uses simple materials 
to conduct the experiment, guided by the 
instructor. 

The Initial phase of tfie project has met 
our expectations quantitatively and 
qualitatively. We are now coping with 
questions aimed at optimizing the Mall 
Museum's value. The response of young 
people seems to be so satisfactory that 
we need only provide them with a greater 
choice of activities to keep them actively 
involved. Older teen-agers and adults, 
however, are often more reluctant to get 
Involved with the science bar activities, 
preferring to explore the exhibit/experi- 
ments by themselves. Of a number of 
activities we are planning toward this end 
the first to "go public" will be a set of 
materials on "Electricity In the Home" that 
will explain how to identify needed repairs, 
haiiards, etc* in the context of very 
simple basic science. Materials bearing on 
current science developments (e,g.. Solar 
Energy) and Issues (e,g, oil spills) are 
also being prepared to widen the scope of 
the Mall Museum, 

We expect, in the remainder of the project, 
to Increase the already satisfactory level 
of participation of visitors, especially 
adult visitors, building on the already 
proven attractiveness and holding power 
of the Mall Museum, Especially, we are 
working on ways of getting teen-agers and 
adults Involved In activities which help 
them understand the science and technology in 
their everyday lives. 

Project Director: 

Daniel L, Goldwater 
The Franklin Institute 
Philadelphia, PA 19103 
(215) 448-1111 
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Galiiudet Collage 
Washington, D.C. 



Oraduata School for Urban Resourots 
and SoQial Policy 
San Diego California 



Ganaudtt Contgti the world's only liberal 
arts canege for deaf studintSs was 
chartered by President Lincoln 1n 1864, Its 
ls300 undergraduites come from every state 
and from over 40 different countries* Deaf 
postsecondary studsnts constitute a group 
whose educational opportunities are sharply 
limited by the number and quality of programs 
accessible to them. An increasing need for 
foreign area studies 1s a natural outgrowth 
of the rapidly growing internationalism of 
the deaf comunlty. 

The general objective of this project is to 
make available to deaf students programs In 
International Area Studies, The first year 
of the 3-year project involves incorporating 
the best features of existing foreign area 
studies programSi developing techniques for 
making relevant Washington-area resources 
accessible to deaf students* promoting inter- 
disciplinary cooperation among Gallaudtt 
departnisnts of instruction, and identifying 
and securing needed faculty resources. The 
programs to be developed include a major in 
Western European Area Studies to begin in 
fall of 1981 5 and a major in Latin American 
Studies to begin in fall of 1982, A corol- 
lary objective Is to initiate an increased 
focus on international studies in the general 
education component of Gall audit's 
curriculum. 

It is hoped ^hat programs and Instructional 
materials developed under this grant will 
provide a model for other institutions 
serving postsecondary deaf studtnts. A 
well conceived International Area Studies 
program at Gallaudet will enable deaf 
students to play a more significant role in 
international efforts to secure greater 
educational and employment opportunities for 
hearing-impaired individuals* 

Project Director: 

Carole N, Frankel 
Gallaudet College 
Hall Mimorial Building 
Kgndall Green 
Washington, D,C, 20002 
(202) 651-5404 



The Graduate School is an alternative 
educational institution istablished in 1975 
offering degree and non-degree programs* The 
School awards a Master's and Doctorate in 
Community Development and Social Policy, The 
School is comniltted to societal values and 
institutional processes that maKimlie oppor- 
tunities for the development of more humane 
communities. We strive to educate persons 
who can utilize theory and skill to work with 
citizens in activities of community develop- 
ment and community restoration* Our graduate 
are expected to engage in purposeful and 
effective social change activities. In an 
increasingly complex societys research must 
become the base for a variety of CQrnTiunity 
development activities* The communities that 
require the most assistance in providing for 
their needs face the most severe problems 
because of their lack of power and resources. 

The Graduate School will create an 
Educational Research Center that is at the 
disposal of conmunity- based organizations to 
assist them In needs Identification, program 
developments evaluation, and implementatloni 
as Will as various policy developmint activi- 
ties. Through a contractual arrangement , 
a graduate student will become a paid 
researcher for a community-based organisation 
The program will actively recruit minority 
students through recruitment centers In 
various locations throughout the United 
States. The students accepted for the 
research program will be teamed with distin- 
guished minority research faculty who will 
serve as consul tanti/mentors. This 1s the 
first year of a 3-year grant. The program 
will enable 12 minority students to work In 
individual student-centered educational 
programi while learning and practicing re- 
search as an instrument for social change in 
their respective communities* Twenty-four 
community research projects will be the 
products of this grant. 

Project Director: 

Dr. Antonia Pantoja 

Graduate School for Urban Resources 

and Social Policy, Inc. 
431 Market Street 
San Diego, CA 92101 
(714) 236-1521 
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Hispanic Higher Edueation Coalition 
Washington, D.C. 



Daipitt incriased acctis for Hispanic 
studtnti to higher sdueatlon, the problenis of 
their retention and transfer Into senior 
level institutions and graduate progranii 
remain. These problenii are abetted in part 
by federal i states and institutional 
barriers. 

The Hlipanie Higher Education Coalition is 
composed of 13 national advocacy groups. It 
strves to link its member organizations with 
institutions of higher education that enroll 
significant numbers of Hispanic students. 
The project will clarify and strengthen the 
institutional mission of these schooU rela- 
tive to Hispanic students. They focus on 
the specific areas of access, retention^ and 
transfer policiis and procedures. 

The Coalition works with a selecttd number of 
institutions of higher education. Project 
activities includes provision of technical 
assistanci in needs assessments program 
developmenti implementation and tvaluationi 
dissemination of information regarding 
federal programs, grant opportunities ^ 
research and developmtnt; and the establish- 
ment of communication channels with policy- 
making agencieSs individuals, and groups. 

In its second and final year, the project 
will extend its activities and services to a 
greater number of institutions with a sub- 
stantial number of Hispanic students and 
will provide them with eKtinded technical 
assistance and Information gained from the 
first year. 

The project will enable participating 
institutions to more effectively plan^ 
develop and Implement program policies and 
procedures which will provide equality and 
excellence for Hispanics 1n higher education* 

Project Director* 

Raul A* Rio, Ph*D, 

Hispanic Higher Education Coalition 

c/o MALDEF 

1411 K Street, NW* 

Washington, DC 20005 

(202) 393-0202 



Hood College 
FrederioICi Maryland 



The probltm we are facing is multifoldi 
1) limited access Hispanics have to hightr 
educations mainly to 4-year institutions, 2) 
lack of appropriate academic and support 
programs for Hispanic students in traditional 
Anglo colleges and universities 3) misundir- 
standing about Hispanic people^ their values, 
interests i and aspi rations* prevalent among 
Anglos, ' ^ 

The activities we are planning in order to 
solve this probltm includes 1) an effective 
admissions program to attract Hispanic stu- 
dents; 2) an acadsmic program with mentor 
advising and pear support, specially designed 
to serve the cultural and. economic needs of 
Hispanic studentSi emphasiiing cormiuni cation 
skills in both English and Spanisht a variety 
of special iiation areaSs carssr counseling 
and job opportunities; 3) a program for in- 
stitutional bi-culturalization aimed at a 
better understanding and appreciation of 
Hispanic students and their potentialities. 

We are in thi first year of a 3-year project. 
Our intended outcomis art: 1) to provide 
Hispanic women with ample access to Hood 
College; 2) to make all necessary curricular 
changts and develop a student support system 
tailored to the needs of Hispanic womsn in 
this country; 3) to promote bi-culturallzation 
in Hood and its neighborhood area. Our long- 
term goal is competent women graduates * proud 
of both their Hispanic and Anglo heritages* 

The plans for wider impact will include 
dissemination in profsssional journals and 
conferences. Hood College's project will 
serve as a mdoel program to be adopted by 
other private and public liberal arts colleges 
and univtfsltits. 

Project Directors 

Edenia Guillermo 
Hood College 
Frederick, MD 21701 
(301) 663-3131-X-243 



Howard University 
Washington, D.C. 



Hunter College/CUNY 
NawYork, New York 



Black colligt sinlers have had an insufflcltnt 
opportunity to tngaga In rasaafch at tradl- 
tlonally Black collages and unfvafsltlai. A 
large part of tha reason for this Is that 
rtsaarah at these collegei and universities 
has baan only partially supperttd by the 
federal governnienti Consequently, Blaek edu^ 
cators and studants have baan daprlved of a 
vital tool of scholarly Inquiry. 

Tha Instltuta for Urban Affairs and Resaarch 
(lUAR), founded In 1972, has been established 
as a machanlsni for providing a comprahenslva 
urban affairs programs coordinating unlver- 
slty^wlda social and bahavloral sclancas 
resaarch and community servica projects* It 
combines Hovmrd University resources and 
capabilities with conmunlty leadership and 
resources In order to provide research pro- 
grams for meeting the needs of Black 
educators and students « 

The Institute for Urban Affairs and Research 
1s conducting a research training program for 
Hinorlty College Seniors. This project 
consists of a research training program for 
60 students from Howard University and other 
colleges and universities In the Washing tons 
D.C. area. Tha program has a course of 
study emphasizing models and methods of 
social and behavioral science research , com^ 
putar utilliatlon In soclil research and 
grantsmanshlps and a practlcum Involving 
activities such as working on an active re- 
search projects visiting and consulting with 
federal agencies, and exploring career options 
In agencies with a research orientation. The 
program Is In the second year of a 3-year 
grant. 

The research training project will serve as a 
model for other predominantly Black colleges 
and universities seeking to provide an oppor^ 
tunlty for more Black educators and students 
to conduct scholarly research. 

Projwt Director- 

Lao E. Hendricks, Ph.D. 

Instltuta for Urban Affairs and Resaarch 

Howard University 

2900 Van Ness St., NW. 

Washlngtons DC 20008 

(201) 686-6744 . 



An aging society faces problems and dilemmas 
of action that require new styles of profes- 
sional performance in fields such as medicine, 
law, nursing, and social work* This project. 
Value Dilanmas in the Aging Society , seeks to 
design curriculum and teaching strategies for 
professlgnal education to cope with these 
issuei. 

The Project ixamlnei dilemmas of 
professional action that occur in practice 
with the agings autonoiriy and dependincy, life 
prolongation, quality of life, agi-based legal 
entltlifflints versus age-d1icr1m1nat1on, and 
questions of the meaning of life In old age. 
Vihen doctors, lawyers, social workers, and 
nurses seek to grapple with these problems, 
they conmonly recognize that technical, rule- 
governed paradigms of action fall them: the 
problems of the elderly are matters of values 
and meanings. An education that equips 
professlonali to deal with these problems must 
address those value dilemmas If professionals 
are not to abdicate their responslbllitlest 

The project proceeds by Integrating liberal 
arts contributions from history, the arts, 
and philosophy with professional school 
curricula in the four target disciplines* 
During the first year, an Inter-professional 
faculty seminar will explore In depth the 
Issues raised and will develop model educa- 
tional curricula to test new approaches that 
will be developadt During the second year 
these materials and methods will be Incor- 
porated Into a casebook, course outlines, 
bibliographies, and the like. Based on 
evaluation of successful outcomes in the pilot 
offerings, these materials will be dissemi- 
nated nationally to programs of gerontological 
education and to professional schools In the 
appropriate disciplines* 

The results of this project should have 
significance beyond the field of aging as a 
model of liberal arts and professional train- 
ing Joined together and as a model of applied 
moral education focused on a current social 
issue* 

Project Director: 

Harry R* Moody, Ph.D* 
Brookdale Center on Aging 

of Hunter College 
440 E* 26th Street 
New York, NY 10010 
(212) 481-4418 



Illinals Ctntral Colltgs 
East Peorii, Illinois 



Incarnate Word Colltge 
San Antonio, Texas 



The cormnunity collaga movtmtnt In Amtrlca 
fesulttd from a need to provlds postiscondary 
iducation for more paople. Thesi eonigas 
have attraettd large studant bodlsi and 
energetic faeulty. On tha avefagts however , 
students entering collage transfar programi at 
local community colltgas ara not as prapafad 
for baccalaureata work as students entering 
4-yaar collages and unlvarsltlas* To furthar 
complicata matters, niither curriculum design 
nor taaching styles and tachnlquas utilized by 
community collage faculty differ significantly 
from those found at 4-year colleges and 
universities. 

In 1975s under a grant from the Fund, faculty 
at Illinois Central College began a new 
program called DOORS (Development of Opera- 
tional Reasoning Skins). This program used 
a new classroom approach requiring more active 
participation by students who enroll ad In 
several specially designed classes. Evalua- 
tion of this program Indicates its success 
in reducing the number of students who are un- 
successful In completing their first simestar. 

This new project now In tha second of 2 years* 
(COMPASi Consortium for the Operation and 
Management of Programs for the Advancement of 
Skills) will assist six community colleges 1n 
beginning DOORS-type programi. The seven 
colleges involved will Include ICC as resource 
base, William Ralney Harper College (Palatine, 
IL), Prairie State College (Chicago Heights, 
IL)t Joliet Junior College (Joliet, IL)* Surry 
Community College (Dobson, NC), Community 
College of Allegheny County (Wast Mifflin, 
PA)s and Seminole Community Collage (Seminole * 
FL). 

The consortium began with an initial 2 
and one half-day workshop at ICC. Local 
staff have begun weakly seminars to design 
and develop programs to reflect local needs. 
In the fall of 1980, six new programs will be 
offered to over 200 students. 

As a direct result of this project, students 
in each program are expactad to be mora 
successful 1n completing their course work 
whan compared to similar students entering 
traditional classrooms. Additional expecta- 
tions Include a change in basic faculty 
attitudes toward teaching. 

Project Director* 

Thomas C. Campbell 
Illinois Central Collegi 
East Peoria, IL 61635 
(309) 694-5525 



Many mature women are still not being ade- 
quately served by postsecondary educational 
Institutions in San Antonio. These include 
particularTyi 1) women of pre-retirement and 
retirement age from the large military con- 
tingent of San Antonio i 2) women with 
families, who have never enrolled In a degree 
program or whose baccalaureate programs have 
bean Interrupted, 3) single parent woman who 
are working full or part-time in Jobs that do 
not utiliie their full potentials and 4) women 
to whom English Is a second language. 

Women comprise 75 percent of the total student 
population of Incarnate Word College and 27 
percent of these women are beyond the age of 
22. To meet the needs of these mature women, 
the collage designs and implements a college 
entry and re-entry program called WENCOE 
(Women 1n Educations New CaraerSi Opportuni- 
ties, Experiences). 

To reach the target groups it 1s appropriate 
that Incarnate Word College initiate a TRANSI- 
TION TO COLLEGE OUTREACH PROGRAM FOR WOMEN. 
Many of the existing WENCOE programs are 
adaptable for outreach. The transition 
program is seen as rtaching the older students 
in their community through seminars, workshops 
cQllege-student-for-a-day programs, financial 
aid brochures, single-parant women surveys, 
skills tests, college program displays in 
local shopping malls, and pre-retirement 
education programs. This is the third year 
of a 3-year grant. 

This outreach pfogram is designed to promote 
positive self-images, increase confidence, 
raise awaraness of opportunities for educa- 
tion, careers, and volunteer service, update 
academic skills, and improve proficiency In 
English. Immediate outcomes are expected to 
be increased enrollment in postsecondary 
education. Increased retention* and reduced 
risk of failure for mature women. Since 
Incarnate Word College is one of four post- 
secondary Institutions in a consortium of 
colleges, a laarnar-^cantarad transition pro- 
gram directly benefits all colleges in the 
consortium. 

Project Director.' 

Ruth A. Frelburgtr 
4301 Broadway 
San Antonio, TX 78209 
(512) 828-1261 Ext. 243 



Indiana Unlvtraity Foundation 
Soiith Pendp Indiana 



Industrial Cooperative Asioolation 
Cambrldgep Masiaehuiitts 



Acadimic adviiing muit be fejuvenated In ofdar 
to mest the needi of today*! increasing 
nurnberi of non-trad1t1onal students. JobSi 
age? and family rtsponslbilltlei place 
constraints upon the time of these itudtnts 
and sat their poststcondary educational ex- 
perience in novel personal and social 
conttxti, 

Indiana Univirslty at South Btndi part of a 
largt multi-campus state systemi Is a small 4- 
year university with a conmutlng student 
population* Most of the approximately 6,000 
students must divide their time and their 
priorities between school work and outsidt 
rtsponsibilitliii many are feturnlng to school 
after years or iven decades away from an 
academic environment* 

In its second year of a 3-ysar project , the 
Mentor Advising Program brings togethsr 15 
faculty members j 150 freshmin students, and 30 
upperclass student peer advisorss 1n a two- 
semester program of advising and classroom 
study. Working in small "mentor groups 'S the 
partiGl pants meet regularly to explore aspects 
of the learning txparlencii and, in small 
credit- bearing seminars during the second 
semester, to discuss thi liberal arts as they 
relate to contemporary inttrests of students. 
In addition, they attend a series of training 
workshops throughout the year and share In oh- 
going evaluation and dtvelopmint of the 
program. 

This pilot program will divtlop an approach to 
acadimic advising specifically tailored to the 
needs of our University's diverse student 
body. It win create a large and growing 
cadre of faculty mimbtrs and administrators 
experienced In that approach i as well as an 
expanding group of students able to serve as 
pier advisors in the future. 

Project Director: 

Dr. James E. Blodgett 

Department of English 

Indiana University at South Bind 

1700 Mishawaka Avenue 

South Bend, IN 46615 

(219) 237-4286 



Worker ownirihip Is a growing phenominon. The 
econorny of the 1980*8 will continue to witniss 
an Increaii in factory shutdowns, and "imployti 
buy-outs'- win be of fired as a viable alter- 
native to Job loss and local economic 
disruption. Working class and low-income 
people will be asked to assume the responsi- 
bility of ownership in addition to their rola 
as workers I without a program of tducation 
directed to workers as owners * worker owner- 
ship will bt a sham at best, and at worst 
lead to thi failuri of thiSi businiises. 

The ICA is a non-profit organiiation founded in 
1977 to create worker owned companies* The 
ICA has organized several worker cooperatives 
in responit to factory closings, and has 
developid a sophiiticated legal and accounting 
structuri that reflects the democratic nature 
of a worker owned busintiSt 

With this grant, the ICA is creating an adult 
education program for the worker-ownirs in ICA 
cooperatives. The program will be dtllvered 
to over 100 workers in sites that range from 
a minority owned garniint company in rural 
North Carolina to a book manuscript type- 
setting coopirative in Clinton, MA. The pro- 
gram is designed to educate workers as owners, 
giving thtm both the information and the 
participatory skills necessary to undertake 
their new rights and responsibilities in a 
dramatically diffgrent workplace. The size 
of the businesses (one has more than 60 
workirs and plans to expand) requires a 
rialistic program that balancis participatory 
decision making with ifficitnt business 
practicis. This is the first year of a S-year 
grant. 

This program will devtlop educational 
tichniquis and curricula suited for worker 
owners of varying socio-economic background, 
Impleminted in the highly pressured environ- 
mint of a new business fighting for survival* 
In thi third yitr of the program, a manual will 
be publishid for use throughout the U.S. in 
the ivtr Increasing number of worker-owned 
firms. 

Projict Dirictor; 
Steven L. Dawson 

Industrial Cooperative Association 
249 Elm Street 
Somerville, MA 02144 
(617) 628-7330 



Inititute for Arehitf cture 
and Urban Studids 
New York, New York 

The Instituti for Architecture and Urban 
Studiass founded in 1967s ii an independent 
non-profit agency concerned with rtiearch, 
education, and development in architecturs 
and urban design. It offeri a peries of pro« 
grams, including evening lecture striis, ex- 
hibitions, publlcatlonSp and academic pro- 
grams, designed to foster an increaied aware- 
ness of architecture as a major cultural 
expression* 

Architectural educatifan in the professional 
academic programs often falls to relate the 
study of architicture and urbanism to actual 
urban problems and specific situations. The 
separation of the teaching of design, its 
theory and method, and the impl ementation of 
design, the actual building and planning, 
illustrates the distance between schools and 
the profession. 

The Institute for Architecture and Urban - 
Studies is establishing, within the context of 
its ongoing educational programs in archi- 
tecture and urban design, a new educational 
unit: The Advanced Design Workshop in 
Architecture and Urban Form* The Workshop 
is open to all students in architectural and 
planning programs throughout the country, , 
The program addresses two groups specifically^ 
fourth-year students in 5-year professional 
undergraduate programs or B-year multiple 
degree courses and graduates from 4-year non- 
professional architecture programs. This 
program is currently in its third year of a 
3-year grant. 

The Institute for Architecture and Urban 
Studies is not a degree granting institution, 
but is a complement to existing academic 
resources. Credit for participation in the 
lAUS programs Is thus given by the parent 
Institutions, Sixteen academic institutions 
are part of the consortium now participating 
in this program. 

Project Director* 

Diana Agrest 
8 West 40th Street 
New York, NY 10018 
(212) 398-9474 



Instituta for Labor Education 

and Rtstarch 
New York, New York 

Minions of working adults in the United 
States who are Interested in continuing 
their education are not served by the 
existing university-based programs, ILER's 
5-years' experience teaching In local union 
halls has convinced us that worker-centered 
programs at or near the worksite do reach 
many of these potential learners. But the 
creation of systematic and continuing pro- 
grams at off-campus sites depends upon 
overcoming the same kinds of problems that 
universities must overcome-recruiting 
students, ensuring continuity of programs 
and the quality of instruction, and develop- 
ing mechanisms for the diffusion of new ideas 
and approaches. 

We bilievi that making progress in the next 
period depends upon the following: 1) pro- 
grams must be designed that build upon the 
social connections of the workers thernselves, 
involving them actively 1n the educational 
process as both learners and teachers; and 
2) a network of labor educators committed 
to a worker education must be developed to 
facilitate the spread of new programs and 
the diffusion of Improved approaches and 
techniques. 

Our 2-year project aims to address these 
problems through two approaches: 1) a 
"workshop model" of worker-centered 
education in local union halls which trains 
union members as "educational stewards" and 
develops support services that enable the 
stewards to organise and conduct their own 
continuing educational programs; and 2) the 
facilitation of a decentralii:ed labor 
educators* network involving worker- 
centered labor educators in unions, univer- 
sity-abased programs, and Independent pro- 
jects, such as Committees on Occupational 
Safety and Health* 

Project Director: 
David Gordon 

Institute for Labor Education and Research 
853 Broadway, Room 2007 
New York, HY 10003 
(212) 674-3322 
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Institute for Research in History 
New York, New York 



Among the complex problems presently facing 
higher education are the phenorrena of faculty 
uncertaintyp confuilons and dimoralization, 
FurthernTOre, predictloni indicate that a sig- 
nificant number of tenured faculty » eipeciany 
those in tht humanitiei, will lose their jobs* 
Thise scholari are not prfepar^d to tranilate 
their knowlidgi and skills to a non-academic 
setting. 

The Institute for Rtsearch in History is an 
independent scholarly organization which was 
founded in 1975 as a non-profit institution. 
The Institute has 5 years ixperience In help- 
ing many of Its membtrss fon^rly In academic 
positions^ to make the trans iti on to the non- 
academic world. Located in New York City* 
the Institute provides ready access to the 
nation's most varied Job market. 

The Institute is developing an intensive 
program, designed for the needs of tenured 
faculty as an outplacement service or as a 
personal txploration of options for a career 
change* Each 12-week seminar includes dally 
workshops and consultations with a wide vari- 
ety pf professionals from the private and 
public job sectors, skills identification^ 
study of the marketplace, job sector analysis, 
and the practical steps of resume writing and 
interviewing. There are 12 persons in each 
of 5 seminars. This is the first year of a 
2-^year grant* 

Upon completion of this program, participants 
will have the tools for a realistic job 
search and the knowledge of a broad range of 
available carier possibilities. Some will 
leave academe for rewarding new careers, 
thereby opening positions for new faculty who 
will enrich the university. Those partici- 
pants who elect to return to the campus will 
bring with them the knowledge and experience 
necessary for more effect ive counseling of 
students. 

Project Director! 

Dr. Mary Hayes Somers 

The Institute for tesearc in Histroy 

55 West 44 Street 

New York, NY 10036 

(212) 92N7010 



Institute of tht Black World 
Atlanta, Giorgia 



In the more than 10 years since Black 
Studies emerged as an area of academic enter-^ 
prise in American higher education, signifi- 
cant steps have been taken toward establish- 
ing it as a legltimati area of Intellectual 
Inquiry* Nivertheleii, a program has yet to 
be established at the national level which 
systematically monitors, reyiewes critiques, 
and promotes the enhacement of Black Studies 
currlcular offerings and disseminates the 
most current and innovative davelopmenti in 
the field. 

The Institute of the Black World, a nonprofit 
education organliation, was founded In 1969 
In the midst of the struggle for Black Stud- 
ies, Its unique history of ongoing commit- 
ment to the study of the Black experience and 
the development of Black Studies enables the 
organization to both identify and address the 
need for an overall approach to Black 
Studies curriculum development. 

In this first year of the 2-year grant, 
workshops willbe conducted for 100 Black 
Studies faculty and directors who specialize 
in teaching the first two of four critical 
subject areasi Black History, Political 
Economyj Sociology and Culture* In the 
workshops i senior faculty and those in the 
field will lead a critical review of materi- 
als, approachiSs and methods. In the inter- 
disciplinary components of the project, they 
will explore the parameters of the field and 
its potential intigrative linkages. A 
Directory of Model Courses will be published 
and a Black studies CurrlTulum Haterlals 
Clearihghouse win be eitablished to 
disseminate project materials. 

It Is anticipated that the quality of 
teaching in the selected disciplines and the 
overall quality of Black Studies will be 
enhanced through this effort. 

Project nireCtor* 

Vincent Harding 
Institute of the Black World 
87 Chestnut Street, S,W. 
Atlanta, GA 30314 
(404) 523-7805 
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IDEAS, inc. 
Nederland, Colorado 



Intaraultural Resaurces Developmsnt 
NewYorkp New York 



America's migrant farnMorkers art one of the 
nat1on-i moit economicany and sducationally 
diiadvantagid groups* Ftwer than 10 percent 
of the children of mi grant families graduate 
from high ichooU tffectivily barring the 
overwhelming majority of migrant youths from 
postsecondary learning opportunitiis. No 
national model i currently exist for migrant 
education programs in the nation's comnunity 
collegts, yit thssi inititutions may be 
uniquely appropriate to isrvs the educational 
needs of large numbers of migrant young 
people, IDEAS* a non-profit, taK-exempt 
educational institution foundid in 1965, col- 
laborates with community and other institu- 
tions to sponsor innovative program models in 
community-based i expsriential Itarning educa- 
tion and also operates rural developmsnt pro- 
jects 1n less diviloped countries abroad. 

This project, "A Better Chance", introduces 
postsecondary institutions to the Foxfiri 
experiential learning process. The Foxfire 
program of cultural journalism has been in- 
tegrated into the curricula of secondary and 
postsecondary institutions throughout the 
country* Operating in postsecondary settings , 
the project exposes participating youths to 
campus environments where they are provicled 
with counseling, career assessment, testing, 
and an opportunity to prepare for their GED 
examinations. In cooperation with local CETA 
Prime Sponsors, the youths receive minimum 
wages for their participation* 

Operating in its second and final year, the 
project is being implemented in Colorado and 
Oregon* Participating migrant youths, ini- 
tially trained in photography, darkroom, and 
interviewing techniques, go out into their 
comunlties and interview ex-migrants who 
have left the migrant stream and are success- 
fully employed in various jobs and careers. 
After transcribing the taped interviews and 
developing their own photographs, the youths 
are assisted to publish their findings in 
publications of their own creation* 
El Aquila and Reflections represent the in- 
itial byproducts produced by migrant youths 
during the initial year, and additional pub- 
lications will be forthcoming during the 1980- 
81 academic year* Dissemination will occur 
through existing networks and through co- 
oparation with collaborating institutions in 
Colorado, Oregon, and elsewhere* 

Project Director* 



The Hispanic population— in particular low 
income Hispanic women--are among those least 
adequately served by the educational system. 
These women have few opportunities for 
improvemint of work skills leading to long 
range career prospects. 

HACER, INC* (Hispanic American Carter 
Educational Resources) means "to do" in 
English; it began in 1975 as a volunteer 
organiiation helping Hispanic adults--mostly 
women--f1nd educational and career 
opportunities* 

The basic objective of this 2-year project is 
to act as a brokering agency between the 
Hispanic cormiunity and world of education and 
work* Among those we counsel are the 75 
students registered in the Williamsburg site 
of the College of Staten Island Outreach 
Program* Nearly 1,000 Hispanic women Aere 
reached by different activltiii of the pro» 
jectt career and peer counseling workshops, 
conferences attended, orientation meetings 
given at churches, leaflets, etc. 

New York State off- campus regulations made it 
impossible to start another off-campus site 
in another borough. Instead, in the second 
year, we will start a systematic evaluation 
of what happens to the students we counsel. 
This evaluation will include* 1) retention - 
rate, number of credits (semester grade 
index and cumulative grade index) date of 
graduation and transfer between colleges; 
2) questionnaires with student's demographic 
and socio-economic data and opinions about 
strong and weak points of the experience in 
the program and, 3) in-depth interviews with 
a half dozen students. 

At the end of the project we will provide 
two manuals: 1) HOW TO DEVELOP CAREER 
WORKSHOPS, 2) TRAINING IN LISTENING SKILLS* 
A brief report on our experience as a CBO 
dealing with a public institution of higher 
education will also be submitted to FIPSE* 

Project Director: 

Norma Stanton 
H.A*C*E.R*, Inc* 
115 West 30th Street 
New York, NY 10001 
(212) 86S-0623 
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Brian Beun 
IDEAS 

Magnolia Star Route 
Nederland, CO 80466 
(303) 443-8789 
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intemationai Ladles Garment 
Woi^ers Union 
New Yoric, New York 



Univeriity of Iowa 
Iowa City, Iowa 



Meeting the tducational naeds of adult 
workeri poses thrae distinct ptrobliinsi thi 
aisessment of iducatlonal priorities and 
aspirations on the part of working adults; 
development of affictivi means of idvising 
and counieling working adults regarding 
educational 'opportunitiisi overcoming the 
fears of traditional elassroom-styla 
education. 

The Intirnational Ladies* Garmant Workers' 
Union foundad in 1900* reprasents 350,000 
workers in the naadla trades. Over 80 par- 
cant of the membership is famalti a similar 
parcentage minorities* and many ara naw immig- 
rants* Ricognizing that to be truly effect- 
ivep a Union must pursue its mambars' in- 
terests beyond the work place* the ILGWU has 
espoused a philosophy of "social unionism," 

The Union is developing a model educational 
outreach plan for its members. During the 
first year of this 3-year grant* 35 rank and 
file members will be trained to serve as in- 
shop Learning Organiiers, Their training 
will consist of a minimum of 4 days of 
seminar experience* followed by in-shop 
experience with Union Education Directors, 

This program will enable participants to 
identify the educational needs of their co- 
workers* and to offer advice in conjunction 
with the educational activities offered by 
the Union, Liarnin^g^-S^gafljzers will also help 
to set up educational activities based upon 
the needs of their coworkers* even where such 
needs have not previously been addressed by 
the Union. It is anticipated that during the 
second and third years of the grant the 
number of Learning Organizers receiving train- 
ing will increase and the geographic area 
strvid will expand. At the end of the third 
year grant, the Union will continua the 
activity with the goal of providing one 
Learning Organizer for each of approximately 
10,000 Job sites. 

Project Directors 

Gus Tyler 
ILGWU 

1710 Broadway 

New York, NY 10019 

(212) 265-7000 



The improvement of instructional practice is 
a slow, tedious process. One reason for this 
is that instructional Innovations are not 
systematically distributed in postsacondary 
education. The use of computers in edycation 
is one practice that falls far short of its 
potential for enriching education because of 
lack of systematic dissemination* 

CONDUIT* located at the University of Iowa 
and affiliated with 18 other sustaining 
member institutionSi has as its mission the 
widespread dissemination of reviewed, tested 
and wel 1 -documented computer-based 
instructional materials. In the past 5 
years, CONDUIT has distributed ovpr 7^000 i^ts 
of such materials to over looo poitsecondary 
institutions around the nation. 

CONDUIT is continuing a project to adapt 
exemplary existing materials to the newly 
available* low-cost microcomputerSi taking 
full advantage of such features as graphical 
displays* full color* and audio output* which 
hold great promise for educational 
applications. New materials developed 
expressly for microcomputers will also be 
reviewed by CONDUIT, Any of the adapted or 
new materials that meet CONDUIT'S standards* 
as determined through peer review, will be 
fnadi widely available to post secondary 
institutions. This Is the second year of a 
3 -year grant. 

The primary niar-term outcome of the project 
win be the idintification and widespread 
dissimination of 35 microcomputer-based 
instructional modules in a variety of 
disciplinei, including the humanities and 
social sciences* The principal longer-term 
outcome will be the Impact on the divelopment 
of future matirialSi based on these 3S as 
examples, and based on the guidelines and 
standards that CONDUIT formulates during the 
project. 

Project Directors 

Harold J, Peters 

CONDUIT 

P,0, Bux 388 

Iowa City, lA 52244 

(319) 353-5789 
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Jdreoy City Statt Colltge 

Jersey City, New Jei^ey 



John C. Campbtll Folk School 
Brasatown, North Carolina 



41 



Survays of large city school systemi contin- 
ue to document the failurti of inner city 
schools identified In the report of the Kern- 
ir Conmisslon* Although Jersey City, New 
Jersey i the central city of Hudion County, 
has been identified ai one of the 10 most 
sconomically deprived cities in the United 
States, the deprivation of the urban schools 
is somewhat attenuated. The problems of the 
Jersey City has become a major port-of -entry 
for foreign litmi grants and, as a consequince, 
the schools are faced with great needs for 
ixpanding blllngual/blcultural and ESL pro- 
grams. There Is a great demand for a 
"different kind of teacher," one who can 
function effectively in a highly diverse 
cultural setting, 

Jtrsey City State College has developed a 
3-year, totally field based teacher train- 
ing program designed to confront two spici- 
fie problems and one of a mere general na- 
ture. The first of these 1s the probleni of 
Inadequate and Inappropriate preparation of 
pre-servlce teachers for culturally mlKed 
inner city schools. The second problem to be 
addressed is that of revitalizing senior col- 
lege faculty who are locked in traditional 
programs. The general problem to be address- 
ed Is that of the generally poor relationship 
between public and higher education. 

It is anticipated that at the completion of 
the progfam pre-servlce teachers will oper- 
ate in a diagnostic/prescriptive mode In 
their teaching, with a broad repertoire of 
techniques and behaviors appropriate for a 
culturally mixed environment. College fac» 
ulty, hopefully, will demonstrate a willing- 
ness to be Intimately involved with Inner 
city schools and will develop controlling and 
reinforcement behaviors appropriate for that 
environment. As a result of the cooperative 
development and implementation of this pro- 
gram* It is expected that college faculty, 
public school faculty, and pre-service teach- 
ers will view themselves and each other as 
profeisional peers and that each group will 
actively use the others as learning re- 
sources. 

Project 01 reGter* 

Dr, Bruce Waldman 
School of Professional 
Studies and Education 
Jersey City State Col lege 
Jersey City, NJ 07305 
(201) 547-3321 



The past migration of youth from rural 
conmunitles (especially in Appalachia) to 
Urban Centers is easily documented* But,, 
today that trend is beginning to reverse it- 
self* Famnies and individuals are finding 
that existing in an urban metropolis can have 
many disadvantages. People of all ages and 
backgrounds (young adults, middle-agers, 
retired folks, others) are seeking a return to 
a simpler, less complicated life-style* They 
have an ever growing interest in survival 
skills, self-sufficiency, better nutrition, 
manual labor, independence, and most of all, 
wanting their life experience to be meaningful 
and exciting* These new pioneers have one 
conmon goal* to establish their own homestead* 

The John C. Campbell Folk School, founded in 
1925 based on the Danish Folk School model of 
education, has lasting goals: to enrich the 
whole content of rural life^ to build up an 
enlightened and enlivened citizenshipi and to 
inspire a cormiunity life and social order 
satisfying to all people. As an alternative 
adult educational program, the Folk School 
offers a variety of learning experiences 1n 
Crafts, the Arts, the Humanities, Folk Music 
and Dance and now Homesteading. 

The Art and Science of Homesteading is a 
comprehensive 9-month curriculum. The courses 
vary in length depending on the amount of 
material to be covered^ they include: Home- 
steading, Land Acquisition, Homesteading 
Engineering, Land Use Planning, Pioneer Skills, 
Equipment, Energy & Alternatives, The Shelter, 
Outbuildings, Livestocks, Food Production, and 
Food Preservation* 

An idea whose time has come, Homestead 
Education will provide many eager students 
with confidence, technical know-how. 
Independent thinking and creativity, and an 
excitement for the rigors of rural life. 

Project Director; 

Michael Oliphant 
John C, Campbell Folk School 
Brass town, NC 28902 
(704) 837-2775 or 2827 
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Kansas City Kansas Community Coliege 
Kansas Cityj Kansas 



Kansas State Univsrsity 
Manhattani Kansas 



Because of the ever-changing role of the 
conijiunlty collegts Kansas City Kanias Com- 
munity Collegis the only Z-yaars urban* and 
public community collegi in the state of 
Kansas has accepted the challsnge and is 
committed to providing vocational/career 
education programi and support services to 
approximately 25s000 handlcapped/diiabled 
citliens who are In neid of a higher educa- 
tional opportunity and ultimately employment. 

It is the intent of KCKCC to try a new 
approach* The college will coordinates 
through a project director and Job developers 
individuil iied vocational programs of 50+ 
handicapped/disabled itudints and provide 
support services offered by corranunity social 
service agencies such asi transportations 
child carts medical and dental assistances 
tutors s readers, IntirpreterSs microcomputer 
trainingi etc. to thise same students* The 
college is equipped to facilitate activities 
of those students who have emotional, 
physicals medicals and hidden handicaps. Job 
development and placiment will also be avail- 
able to those studints In the program as well 
as those handicapped/disabled individuals who 
reside in the targeted cornnunlty. 

The total understanding of individualized 
programming. Job developments and placement 
Is imperative for the handicapped/disabled. 
KCKCC 's objective is to establish a total 
working relationship betwetn the college, the 
students connunlty social service agencies, 
and the family of the student. In addition 
to being concerned about the vocational train- 
ing of the students in the programs the col- 
lege is also aware of the lack of sensitivity 
of employers In the labor market toward the 
disabled. A Labor-Industry Council will be 
formed to prepare potential employers for the 
eventual provision of Jobs for those students 
who complete training. This Is ths first 
year of a 2-year project. 

The uniqueness of the project Is that for the 
first time, there will be a common and co- 
operative effort made between agencies who 
can refer handicapped/disablid individuals to 
a comunity college. 

Project Director: 

Linda DeMarais 

Kansas City Kansas Conmunity College 
7250 State Avenue 
Kansas Citys KA 66112 
(913) 334-llOOs ext. 171 



For over S ytars University for Man has been 
working with more than 40 communities 1n rural 
Kansas to develop a unique free university/ 
community education model that is adaptable to 
any community. This model strives to meet the 
learning needs of adults In rural areas both 
1n terms of their desires and abilities to 
Itarni to share resources; and to develop new 
concepts for survival. Programs are developed 
and operated totally by local people in each 
town, and are opirated at minimal cost. 

Because of the success of this models UFH has 
received requests for assistance from rural 
groups and organizations all over the country. 
UFH has a model with potintial for nationwide 
disseminations and to realistically expand the 
dissemination of this model. It has developed 
a plan to work with four different delivery 
systems In four other rural states s Oklahoma , 
South Dakotis Kentucky, and Missouri, The 
delivery systems In those states are a public 
library systems a private college consortium, 
the state cooperative extensions and a state 
university. By working with an area-wide 
delivery system, UFM has been able to expand 
the model for rural lifelong learning and is 
continuing to develop the capabilities for 
becoming a national consulting organization. 
This is the second year of a 2-year grant. 

Objectives of the project are: 1) to test 
further the transferability of the UFM educa- 
tional model to other settingsi 2) to test 
the effictiveness of using eKlsting organlia- 
tlonSi agencies and delivery systems for 
continued implementation and dissemination of 
the free university/community education model; 
3) to develop a better understanding of the 
model; 4) to^influence collegiate and non- 
collegiate systems of postsecondary education 
In such a way that they will begin to use the 
UFM model as an educational delivery system; 
5) to develop more appropriate dissanlnatlon 
strategies; and 6) to initiate a plan for 
nationwide rural networking of the various 
organizations and practitioners now working 
in this field. 

Project Directors 

Carol Smith 
University for Man 
1221 Thurston 
Manhattan, KS 66502 
(913) 532-5866 



Kentucky Highlandi Investmtnt 

Corporation 

London« Ktntueky 



KIrkwood Community Coll§g© 
Cedar Rapids, Louisiana 



The economic devtlQpmint of a region Is 
highly dipindent upon the level of tntre- 
prtneurlal activity In that region. In many 
undirdevelopid arsai in the U.S.i Indlgenoui 
fntfeprsneurs lack tht skill and capital as- 
stntlal to starting a successful business 
venture, 

Kentucky HighlandSi a private, non-profit 
developtnint company, has pioneered the tactic 
of using entrepreneurial talent to meet the 
tconomic development goals of a region. How- 
ever, we are hampered in dealing with many 
entrepreneyrs from Eastern Kentucky simply 
because they have not had the opportunity to 
develop the skills and knowledge needed to 
build larger companies » Capital needed for 
start-up or expansion has also not been avail- 
able to these people. 

KHICi through its newly formed subsidiary 
Newventures Capital, is supporting entre- 
preneurs * by offering them access to invest- 
ment capital (through a loan fund) and pro- 
viding them with highly focussed technical 
asslstanca* We are designing workihops to be 
attended by prospective entrepreneurs to 
assist thim In Identifying their learning 
needs, in planning for the start-up or expan- 
sion o1 their venture, and in securing neces- 
sary capital. These efforts involve local 
business « education, and social leaders in 
locating potential entrepreneurs and provid- 
ing some of the technical assistance* Also, 
management training seminars will be conduct- 
ed regularly both for entrepreneurs who 
receive a KHIC investment and those not need- 
ing the financial backing of KHIC. 

Newventures is In the 2nd year of a 3-year 
grant. Since March 1980 Newventures has made 
three loans, reviewed 60 loan applicants, 
provided significant amounts of personal man- 
agement assistance to eight businesses and 
provided two management seminars attended by 
40 local business people and corranunlty 
1 eaders , 

This program will identify at least six to 
eight entrepreneurs each year. Identify their 
business skill lacks and financing needs, and 
provide training 1n those areas coupled with 
a KHIC loan or Investment. It is expected 
that the loan fund will become self-sustain- 
ing within 3 to 4 years of Initiation. 

Project Director- 



Due to riling energy costs and fuel 
scarcities, KIrkwood Conmunity College Is 
focusing its attention on providing educi- 
tlonal offerings and services in a way that 
makes than easily accessible to all residents 
of Its service area. In an effort to do so, 
the collige is pfovidlng a variety of tele- 
communications systems* One such system is an 
Interactive Microwave Telecommunication 
Systems which has Interactive two-way audio 
and visual capabilities with the entire 
service area* 

KIrkwood Community College is a publicly 
supported comprehensive community college 
serving the Iowa counties of Benton, Linn, 
Jones, Iowa, Johnson, Cedar, and Washington. 
It also serves portisns of nine adjacent 
counties* The total land area of the counties 
served is 4,408 square miles. The population 
of the total service area Is 340,400/ There 
are 39 local school districts in the seven- 
county area with 261 schools. KIrkwood is the 
only 2-year college serving the geographical 
area . 

The current project will involve faculty In 
developing new teaching methodologies, 
research, and evaluation which will serve as 
models for others utilliing telecommunica^ 
tlons systems for distant learners. This 
project is ipeclfically addressing the modifi- 
cation of "laboratory- type" courses, rather 
than the traditional lecture/discussion- 
oriented courses* This Is a 3-year project 
currently operating In the first year* 

KIrkwood fi developing and implementing a 
program planning process whereby at least six 
courses per year will be redesigned for 
delivery on the microwave system* The goal 
of the project Is to develop models for a 
variety of types of "laboratory courses*" 
The overall results will be improved learning 
for distant learners in laboratory courses. 

Project Directors 

David Bunting 

KIrkwood Community College 
3601 KIrkwood Blvd. S*W* 
Cedar Rapids, lA 52406 
(319) 398-5512 



David R. Schroder 

Newventures Capital Corporation 

P*0. Box 628 

London, KY 40741 

(606) 878-6638 
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Labor Inatitutt for Human 
inriohmdnt, Ine. 
Washington^ D.C. 



LaGuardia Community Collegs/DUNY 
New York, New York 



The goal of the Worker Education Advliory 
ServlGt is to further tducatlonal oppoftunity 
for workers by providing technical aislitanct 
to unionSi companieSi and educational Insti- 
tutions on ways to improve thiir programs 
and practices to better suit the needs of 
the worker/learnir. 

The projict will be based in the Labor 
Institute for Human Enrichment which is 
committed to the principle of extending the 
cultural and educational opportunities 
available to workers. 

In Its first year the project will cooperate 
primarily though not exclusively with the 
International Federation of Professional and 
Technical Engineers, the American Fediration 
of Teachers* the Inttrnatlonal Union of 
Electrical s Radio* and Machine Workers* the 
American Federation of Government Employetis 
and the Graphic Arts International Union. 

Project Dirictori 

Dr. Herbert A. Levine 

Worker Education Advisory Service 

Labor Institute for Human Enrlchmtnt 

815 16th St.* NW* 

Washington* DC 20006 

(202) 638-0320 



There are over 8*000 members of New York 
City's School Lunch Worker Union who tarn just 
abovs poverty level wages and who have no 
possibility of advanctment. At the same timti 
over 400 School Lunch Manager positions are 
unfilled after a year of ricrultmint by the 
Board of Education* 

LaGuardia Conmunity Colltgt of the City 
University of New York has been a pioneer in 
providing a comprehensivt cooperative educa- 
tion program for students in a public 2-year 
institution and has been effective In respond- 
ing to community nteds. The College's 
Division of Continuing Education met with 
representativis of the School Lunch Workers 
Union (Local 372 of District Council 37) and 
the Board of Education to design a program to 
enable school lunch workirs to gain a 2-year 
degrii which would qualify them for school 
lunch manager poiitiDns while maintaining 
their tmployment* 



The School Foods Service Management Degree 
Program for School Lunch Workers (in its first 
of 2 funding years) will provide approximatily 
100 students per year with instruction leading 
to a specially tailored Associate of Science 
degree (under the Dietetic Technician major). 
School lunch workers nitding remediation 
prior to beginning college will receive basic 
skills training and counseling through pro- 
grams developed and sponsored by tht College 
and District Council 37, Students will 
participate In three Coopirative Education 
work experiences designed to integrate their 
employment as school lunch workers with 
academic and special iiid classroom and labora- 
tory initruction* Upon successful completion 
of the program* students will qualify for 
management positions within the Board of 
Education or in private industry which were 
not previously available to them* 

Project Directors 



Steven C, Brauch 

F.H. LaGuardia Conmunity College 
31-10 Thomson Avenue 
Long Island City, NY 11101 
(212) 626-2713 
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Latino Inititute 
Restonp Vli^lnla 



Thert are ovif 20 Hlipanlc iducatlon projscti 
throughout thi United Statss working toward a 
rilevant modtl for Hispanic adult education. 
They itrve a population that Includti ill It- 
trates, elementary school drop-outij and 
individuals intent on obtaining a high school 
diplonia to pursue collige studlei* They offer 
culturally sensitive, bilingual, learnsr- 
oriented programi in which curriculum conttnt 
is consonant with the laarnir'i life experi- 
ences as an adult residtnt of this country. 
Their approach toward adult education is 
called "Educaclon Liberadora" (liberating 
education). 

Latino Institute is a privates non-profit, 
community-based organization, created 1n 
Chicago In 1974, It is devoted to serve the 
needs of Hlspanics both in the city of Chica- 
go and the wider United States, Aware of the 
problems faced by Hispanic "Educacion Libera- 
dora" projects due to their geographic Isola- 
tion, Latino Institute moved to serve them 
through the development of an Information and 
Resources Center for "Educaclon Liberadora" 
(IRCEL), 

This Is the first of a 3-year grant. It aims 
at providing "Educaclon Liberadora" projects 
with a means for networking and information 
exchange that will permit the identification 
of successful "Educaclon Liberadora" compo- 
nents (personnel preparation, recruitment and 
retention strategies, curriculum development 
and support services, among others) to Inte- 
grate them into an Hispanic Adult Education 
Model, It will also facilitate the exchange 
of technical assistance services between pro- 
jects and assist them In obtaining the recog- 
nition of the wider academic community. 

During the first year, IRCEL will produce a 
regular "Educaclon Liberadora" newsletter, a 
Descriptive Directory of "Educaclon 
Liberadora" Projects, and a Descriptive Index 
of "Educaclon Liberadora" Instructional 
Materials, Products for the second year may 
include a short-term training program for 
"Educaclon Liberadora" learning facilitators 
and a guide for Hiipanics Interested in creat- 
ing an "Educaclon Liberadora" project within 
their cormiunitles. 

Project Director: 

Blanca Facundo 

Latino Institute/Research Division 
1760 Reston Avenue, Suite 101 
Reston, VA 22090 
(703) 471-4527 
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League for Innovation in the 
Community College 
Los AngeltSp Callfomla 

Current figures indicate that In 2-ysar 
colleges 67 percent of the faculty are men, 
75 percent of administrators are men, and 
that women occupy fewer that 20 presidencies 
In over 1200 such public institutions. At 
the same time, women students account for 
52 percent of the total head-count enroll- 
ment, and their numbers are growing. 

The League for Innovation (i consortium of 17 
public 2-year college districts with 54 
colleges), and the American Association of 
Women in Community and Junior Colleges (an 
800+ membership Council of AACJC), are cooper- 
ating to provide women In community collegei 
with skills needed to move up In administra- 
tive ranks. Fifty women participants paired 
with 50 mentors agree to a performance con- 
tract which Involves specified activities 
providing new administrative experiences and 
responsibilities. They participate In nation- 
al skill building workshops and mentor/trainee 
sessions. In this first year of a proposed 
3-year grant* case studies are prepared for 
distribution and for use as resource materials 
in subsequent years. 

An increase in enrollment 1n 2-year post- 
secondary Institutions is predicted through 
1986s with the percentage of women continuing 
to increase. This project concentrates on 
developing leadership potential among women 
in these institutions and Incorporates a 
mentor-relationship making the up-grading of 
participant's skills practical in their 
specific academic settings,- 

This project will provide access for women 
administrators in community colleges to a 
network of support in their efforts to ad- 
vance to top level administrative positions. 
It will also provide a minimum of 50 women 
administrators each year with specific skills 
identified by hiring officials as those need- 
ed for advancement, and increase their aware- 
ness of crucial issues facing community 
collige leaders in the SO'i, At least 50 
college administrator-mentors will have an 
investment in the program and the partici- 
pants will become visible role models for 
college students, 

Projgct Director- 
Mildred Bulpitt 
Maricopa Community Colleges 
3910 E. Washington Street 
Phoenix, AZ 85034 
(602) 244-8355 




Lehman College/CUNY 
Naw York, Now YGric 



Lehman College/CUNY 
NewYorkp New York 



A stnlof (4-ytar) collegi In tht City Unl- 
varsity i Lihman enrolls substantial numbers 
of Hispanic students who have little or no 
command of English upon entrance* Present 
instructional formats do not meet the needs 
of these students for attaining English 
eompetence quickly enough to meet the 
University's standards for baste proficiency 
within the time allowed nor do they expedite 
the students* progress into the mainstream 
of the college's liberal arts and pfofes- 
slonal courses. These students need a more 
Intensively-paced program in Engllsh-as-a- 
Second-Language as well as reenforcement of 
basic skills In their native language, 

Lehman is devaloping an exparlmental program 
for such entering students which consists of 
a blockschedul id first year composed of 1) 
an Intensive 15-hDur-a-waek course In 
English using the Dartmouth Intensive 
Language Model (DILM) 2) a two-semester 
sequence in lib^^val arts courses taught 
in Spanish, Wa hvb using the DILM because 
of the success it has enjoyed in our foreign 
language program and because its peda|ogic 
approach Imparts oral fluency and self- 
confidence to our students. The use of a 
two-tiered staffing system t faculty members 
as master teachers » specially trained stu-. 
dents as peer tutors In drill sessions and 
writing lab) allows us to maximize student 
contact hours without undue additional 
costs. This year is the first of a 2-year 
grant that allows us to teach two cohorts 
of about 60 entering students each year. 

This program will help students gain skills 
vital for success in collegei It should re- 
duce attrition rates and speed progress to- 
ward the degree. While designed for 
students who hold diplomas from Spanish- 
speaking high schools or who hold high 
school equivalency diplomas in Spanish, 
we think the program will be of value 
wharevef postsecondary Institutions 
attimpt to serve siieable immigrant pop- 
ulations with little or no command of 
English who neverthelesi need a college 
education In order to enter the mainstream 
of American society. 

Project Directon 

Johanna Mesklll* Acting Pean of Humanities 

Lehman College 

Bedford Park Boulevard West 

New York, NY 10468 

(212) 960.8766 
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Public colleges and secondary school i in 
New York City in the last decade have faced 
a massive problem In preparing students for 
collega^level work in mathenaiics and disci- 
plines requiring quantitative skills, A 
large population of students with Interests 
In professional and tichnical careers enter 
4-year colleges such as Herbert Lehman 
College, which Is part of the City University 
of New York, with poor priparatlon In 
mathematics. 

This project, In the first year of a 3-yaar 
grant, focuses on the elementary algebra 
course which Is central to most students' 
school experience. It is directed at the 
population of students in Bronx high schools 
who are "marginally academic" In the sense 
that they are neither severely deficient In 
mathematical skills, nor performing adequate- 
ly by the standards of the state-wide algebra 
exam. 

Computer experiences with the Apple 11 
microcomputer and the TI-59 programnable 
calculator are designed to enhance classroom 
lecture and drill. Programs used emphasize 
opportunities for student choice and initia- 
tive In his/her Interaction with the computer. 
Typical programs for the Apple Involve 
computer-paced step-by-step solution of com- 
plex algebra problems, exploration of rela- 
tions between algebra and geometry using 
graphics displays, and games between student 
players which require calculations from the 
algebra curriculum, Complementafy programs 
on the TI-S9 exploit printed rather than 
visual output. Programs are grouped In 
modules for lab use. High school faculty and 
college student tutors are involved in 
design and evaluation of lesson plans and 
modules. 

This project, whose goal is to develop a high 
school program to improve student Intertst 
and performance In algebvjs, will hopefully 
reduce the need for college^level remediation. 

Project Director* 

John Mineka 

Mathematics Department 
Herbert H, Lehman Col lege 
Bronx, NY 10468 
(212) 960-8116 
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Loyola Univtraity of Chioago 
Chicago, Illinois 



The admission of students into graduate pro- 
grams in the field of social work is one the 
major social issues of the l980*s. Project 
PPQ was designed to Identify professional 
preparation qualities in order to scrten po- 
tential students into the graduate program in 
social work at the University of Louisville, 
Thi basic objectives of Project PPQ Is to de- 
velop a procedure for measuring experience 
which is related to graduate work in this 
f' ^Id. Ultimatelys dicisions about admission 
to the program and about advanced standing 
will be made using PPQ's techniques. The 
design of the project calls for the use of 
similations and games as a part of the pro- 
cess by which students are evaluated for 
admission* It also calls for very active 
participation of students now enrolled in the 
program who are Involved with the development 
of the instruments and procedures. 

In the third year of a 3-year grant, PPQ 
hopts to further Implement and test the pro- 
cgdurts developed in our first year of opera- 
tion. It Is eKpected that students who rank 
highly based on a PPQ assessment will be 
successful both in graduate school as well as 
in thi social work profession that will even- 
tually pursue* These techniques are already 
becoming an Integral part of ths admissions 
process at the Kent School of Social Work 
here at the University of Louisvlllt, and 
hopefully, other institutions will adapt 
these procedures in their own admissions 
policies. 

Finally the Project has been the object of 
considerable interest on the part of many 
professionals In the field of social work 
and human services* It is anticipated that 
these assessment techniques can and will be 
used for svaluations of professional pre- 
paration other than those which occur in the 
college or university settingj and a dissemi- 
nation plan is being developed to respond to 
this need. 

Project Directors* 

Roger Lind 
Don If ill 

Kent School of Social Work 
Univirsity of Louisville 
Belknapp Campus 
Louisville, KY 40208 
(502) 588-6402 



LULAC NatiDnal Educational Service 
Center, Ino, 
Washington, D.C. 

Although financial assistance programs have 
become the major federal Investment in higher 
educations information systems and technical 
assistance programs remain Inadequate for 
minority and disadvantaged students. Nego- 
tiating the complex financial aid forms is a 
barrier to students who come from poor 
families and who do not have the resources to 
seek financial aid* 

The LULAC National Educational Service 
Centers, founded in 1973, is an 11-city net- 
work of bilingual counselors who assist 
Hispanic and other minority secondary stu- 
dents in seeking financial aid Informatloni 
in preparing to attend college, and in secur- 
ing scholarship funds* Each year* LNESC 
counselors serve over 16,000 students and 
their parents s without charge; other services 
Include career guidance, retention counseling, 
and other counseling assistance, LNESC 's 
main experiences however, is in financial aid 
counseling, as over $30 million has been 
awarded to LNESC clients. 

With this FIPSE grants In the second of a 
2-year grant, LNESC Is analyzing its student 
files to research financial aid packaging for 
Hispanic students. Preliminary data (and the 
few national studies) indicate that Hispanic 
students, although eligible for much need- 
based aid, are graduating with higher levels 
of reimbursable debt than are majority or 
other minority students* These findings are 
being cofflputerlztd, and workshops on packag- 
ing are being developed to assist financial 
aid offices in a better distribution of aid. 
Workshops for assisting bilingual and low 
Income parents are also being developed* 

It is expected that this project will lead to 
improved financial aid counseling, and more 
efficient use of financial aid information 
resources. LNESC has begun to participate in 
national workshopSi and has been invited to 
present its research findings In scholarly 
forums . 

Project Director: 

Michael A. Ollvas 
LNESC 

400 First Street, NW - Suite 716 
Washington, DC 20001 
(202) 347-1652 
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Lutheran Social Misaion Society 
Philadalphlii Pennsylvania 



Although many coneges and universities have 
continuing education for women programs, 
often their location, class styles lack of 
understanding of ethnic traditions, and 
inadequate support systems render them in- 
accessible to working class women, "^he 
Women*s College Program, in cooperation with 
Community Conege of Philadelphia, 1s a 
community- based, degree-oriented project (A. A. 
Degree) which builds on the resources of its 
students while addressing the realistic 
barriers to their educational access. 

Overall focus is on curriculum development to 
tailor courses to community needs and student 
interest, as well as on the provision of 
supportive services. These Include education- 
al counseling, tutoring, chlldcare, and 
special interest workshops such as career 
opportunities, study skills or Juggling mul- 
tiple responsibilities. In this final year 
of a 3-year grant from the Fund, curriculum 
emphasis is on Mathematics at the transition- 
al and college levels, and the development 
of community practicum opportunities in man- 
agement and Social Services. Materials devel- 
oped include a Preparatory curriculum manual 
based on a content approach to basic English 
skills, and a forthcoming compendium of 
college-level courses developed or modified 
within curriculum "clusters" by students, 
faculty, and project staff. 

In the coming year, the Project is planning 
to relocate, thus expanding its focus on 
ethnicity to a multi-ethnic, multi-racial 
population. The first students will grad- 
uate with A. A, Degrees, or transfer to area 
4-year colleges* while new students will 
begin a core curriculum in General Studies. 
Manuals will be disseminated for use by 
postsecondary institutions and community- 
based educational programs serving minority 
populations. Expected outcomes includes 
increased educational status; improved self- 
concept; greater employabil ity; incorporation 
of transitional and college-level courses 
Into the curriculum at Community College of 
Philadelphia; and, benefits to families. 

Project Director: 

Ellen TIchenor 
Community Women's Col lege 
1340 Frankford Avenue 
Philadelphia, PA 19125 
(215) 426-8610 
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University of Mains at Augusta 
Auguitai Maint 



Access to educational opportunities is 
particularly minimal for adults In rural areas 
and small communities remote from urban 
centers. Postsecondary programs and services 
are limited in variety and scope, reaching 
only a small proportion of adults in Maine. 
UMA provides primarily associate degree 
programs and support services for adults in a 
geographic area in excess of 6,000 square 
miles. Greater cooperation among community 
organizations can effectively address many 
of the educational needs of adults* 

In the second year of a 2-year grant, UMA Is 
working with other agencies and organizations 
to develop community-based adult learning 
cooperatives In three coastal communities. 
A Cooperative's membership includes public 
and private organizations such as human 
service agencies, public school adult ed- 
ucation, labor-related groups, museums, 
libraries, hospitals, recreation groups* 
Individual providers, VMCAs and postsecondary 
Institutions which are working together to 
expand local educational programs and 
services to provide better information and 
referral in order to reach those adults pre- 
viously unserved, to eliminate duplication 
of services and programs, and to better 
utiliie existing resources. 

Toward this end, the Cooperatives have: 1} 
published a local Learning Opportunities 
Directory listing all available programst 
2) Jointly planned and delivered needed 
programss 3) established local telephone- 
based Learning Exchanges^ 4) sponsored Learn- 
ing Resource Festivals and 5) provided one 
another with current information about 
program'^^ and services to facilitate better 
inter-agency referral. 

During the second year, the Cooperatives will 
repeat many first year efforts 1n addition to 
developing and delivering new programs and 
services. A computei iied occupation infor- 
mation system will supplement career ex- 
ploration workshops. Training will be 
provided for Cooperative members in such 
areas as program development^ evaluation, 
needs assessment, organizational change, 
development of support services for 
consumers and volunteerism, A formalized 
system for assessment of prior learning 
wm be developed by the participating 
pOitsecgndary institutions. 

Project Di^ ector* 

Pamiia HacBrayne 

Mid-Coast Community College Services 
4 ' 456 Main Striet 

RoGklmd, HE 04841 
(207) 594-8631 



Mary Baldwin Collega 
Staunton, Virginia 



University of Maryl^^^^Col'tga Park 
Coiieg© Park, Maryland 



Mary Baldwin College (MBC) wii] develop and 
conduct a Z-year disseniinatlon project based 
on the Adult Degree Program (ADP)* a FIPSE 
funded projects to facilitate and support the 
development and implenientatlon of high quality 
adult prograins at five other liberal arts col = 
leges in the South. 

In the eighties, the struggle for the survival 
of small liberal arts colleges will be 
exacerbated as the traditional is- to 22-year- 
old population continues to decline. Colliges 
will turn to the adult student to bolster en- 
rollments without full knowledge of the wide 
range of services requirsd by adult students. 

This dissemination project will Include six 
major areas of activities: 1) development 
and distribution of a case study of ADP, 2) 
a study of adult programs in the SACS region^ 
3) a planning/selection period in which parti- 
cipating colleges will be nominated and 
selected for project involvements 4) an im- 
plementation period in which program directors 
and staff from each college will further 
develop and Implement an adult program design- 
ed .for their unique environment, 5) a network 
development period in which the staff from 
each college will review the ADP and other 
program model s* attend adult education 
seminars/conferences and discuss and determine 
individual needSj and 6) ongoing consultation 
from the project director through intensive 
on-campus visits and follow-up by phone and 
correspondence. 

Intended outcomes include providing a service 
to colleges in the SACS region who have re- 
quested detailed adult degree program infor- 
mation to facilitate program development on 
their own campuses will implement individuali- 
zed programi that provide flexible learning 
options, assessment of prior learning in= 
depth advising^ alternative delivery systems 
and support services to adult students. 

Project Director: 

Dudley Luck 
Mary Baldwin College 
Staunton, VA 24401 
(703) 885^0811 



As the campus planned the ^^11 1980 
implementation of i^^ gen#^^l education 
Prograrn we become a^^re ^^g^ ^t^ndard teach- 
ing methods Were n^^* ^^%uateiy taking into 
consideration the P^^^^^i^'i di^^lopmental 
goals. 

Because e^cperientiaT -^^rni"? Processes-- 
CQncrete expirienci* ^ftlectlv^j observation, 
abstract conceptual^^J -^on* and active 
experiinent^tion— af® "^v^^ppj^gntal processes 
they can be used e^^^^^Ve'Ji^ accomplish 
the goals of the pfOf^an^, TheC^fores we 
have developed a pf^J^^t't^ br^'^g experienti 
al learning systemi^^^f^ly to ^^ar on the 
general education cU^^^'^c^i^ni, The project i 
a joint effort of pP-^Hnt^'al Uarning Pro- 
gramif which coordi^^^®^ rvlcVlearnings 
Internships, md cc?^P®^^tive edMcatlon, and 
the office of the pea" Undergraduate 
Studies? which has de^^l^p^d a^^ administers 
the program. 

Over the course Qf 24 ^o^^^s, tWp groups of 
seven faculty will woj^ v^^^ih t^^ms of con- 
sultants Consisting o^9he developmental 
theorists one exper'i®- ^^l edu^^tor, and one 
skilled faculty asfoc^^t^ from ^ampus to 
design new curricula/"^ evalu^^ion in- 
struments. During the l|g^ ichOol year, as 
14 courses are offered t^ ^yg^. Sqo students, 
faculty '^ill meet fiS^^^Hiy to ^iscuss teach- 
ing issues and to adap* i^^ateS^es, methods, 
and materials. 

Participating faculty ^^ll shaf^ their 
Experiences with the^*^ ^^neagM^s by acting 
as resources at facial ^^eloP^ent seminars 
and by preparing ess^^-^egcriping their 
model Si to be circu 

campus* 

The project can thuS ^^"^Hi^^e *he teaching 
styles of many more ^^^^Hy learning 
styles of thousands _^%d^nt$ ^t a time 
when the campus Is chan91^^ it# concept of 
general education. 

Project Director: 

Dr, Sharon Rubin 

Experiential Learning l^%fms 

01 19 Hornbakd Underg^^^^ne Li b^^ry 

University of Maryland 

College Park, mq 20742 

(301) 454-4767 



Maasaehusetts institutt of Teehnology 
Cambridge, MassaehuieUs 



Medgar Evars Ooilega/aUNY 
New York, New York 



We need to provide increased opportunitits 
for conmunlty information and learning 
servicei relevant to the gineral public. 
Computers have betn shown to havi capablli- 
ties in this area, but with the obstacle of 
being too esoteric. 

The Cambridge Coninunlty Online Information 
and Learning (COIL) Centir is a computtr» 
based system designed especially for easy 
interactive use. In the first 2 years of Its 
3-year grant period, the COIL Center Project 
team will havs essentially completed an 
Agency Referral System, its major component. 
This includes designing personal interviewing 
means and questionnaires for gathering the 
relevant information and for forming the com- 
puterlied data base. Including some 200 
service agencies in the City of Cambridge, 
structured by 12 service areas. The agency 
subsystem allows community residents to pri- 
vately retrieve dttailtd information about 
agencies which meet their specific needs. 
This work involves a cooperation between pro- 
ject staff at MIT, the City of Cambridge, the 
Cambridge Public Library and an Advisory 
Group Including people involved with human 
services in Cambridge* 

Other components bilng implemented for the 
COIL Center include a Community Bulletin 
Board, Planning Aids to assist with personal 
decision-making and access to other types of 
information* A critical analysis of the 
system is scheduled for the third year of the 
project, by the project staff, the Advisory 
Group, and the user population. 

The COIL Project will improve our knowledge 
of a) procedures for gentrating and maintain- 
ing public-oriented information data bases; 
b) the nature of the interaction process 
between the public and computers, c) the 
potential for user-initiated, computer 
assisted, individualized learning. The pro- 
ject will yield a system package consisting 
of a hardware configuration * software (in- 
cluding a full set of computer programs) and 
thorough documentation to facilitate replica- 
tion in other coranunities across the country* 

ProJiCt Director: 

Roy Kaplow 
Room 13-5106 
MIT 

Cambridgs* MA 02139 
(617) 253-3322 



Medgar Evers College, a branch of the City 
University of New York, developed a Division 
of Adult Continuing Education in 1973 in 
response to urging from leaders of the 
Inner city conmunity In Brooklyn it servts. 
The Division was successful in Identifying 
and serving the needs of a large population 
of non-traditional adult students. Adults 
have flocked to attend classes offered by 
this underfunded unit of the institution^ but 
to date, no degree programs have been deve- 
loped to unify the educational experiences of 
those who have attended. 

The challsnge to be met in this 1-year grant 
is to provide a planning structure which 
will ultimately result In the development of 
such digree programs. Because of the fiscal 
restrictions currently Imposed on the CUNY 
system, no funds have been available in the 
past to either plan or Implement such pro= 
grams. In addition to developing the re- 
sources to house such a program at Medgar 
Evers In future years, planning conferences 
will be held which will confront the follow- 
ing Issues and concerns! 1) how to develop 
time sequences for courses to be offered to 
Inner city degree-seekers, 2) identifying 
thi appropriate kinds of educational pro- 
grams ^e,g, assessment of prior learning, 
credit for life experiences, etc) which may 
meet the needs of this adult population, and 
3) planning the appropriate recruitment, 
registration, and processing procedures to 
implement a completely developed adult 
degree program* 

The expectation Is that after a period of 
discussion and planning, an implementation 
phase will be undertaken, hopefully with 
financial support from CUNY, which will 
result in the development of a model 
program for Inner city comunities and their 
adult citlztns. 



Project Director: 

Marcel la Maxwell 
Adult Continuing Education 
Medgar Evtrs College 
1150 Carroll Street 
Brooklyn, NY 11 225 
(212) 73S-1967 
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Memphis Stata University 
Mimphis, TennessM 



In the 1980's and 1990' i colleges and 
yn1vers1t1es are facing the complex dilemna 
of precipitous enrollment declines among 
traditional age college students, faculty 
retrenchmtnt and shrinking resources. At 
the same time institutions need to position 
themselves to serve adult learners more 
effectively. Such institutional change will 
not come easilys since times of retrenchment 
are often characterized by a sharp decline 
in innovation. 

Neverthelais, theri is now extensive research 
available on institutional changej on adult 
development and on sducational practices 
that most enhance adult learning. The pur- 
pose of the Institute for Academic Improve- 
ment, a component of the Center for the 
Study of Higher Education at Memphis State, 
is to assist colleges in using their 
research and in implementing programs and 
policies that serve adults more effectively. 
Its activities includi action research in 
which member institutions study and evaluate 
their efforts In innovation; information 
services in which the Institute connects 
people with exemplar models and knowledgeable 
resource people; on-site consultation with 
academic improvement teams ^ r esidential 
workshops on topics of particular concern 
to the teams; sunnier ieminars for indepth 
study of planned change and adult 
development; and doctoral and post-doctoral 
studies in higher education* The FIPSE ^ 
grant which provided start-up funds for 
the Institute is in the final year of a 
3-year grant. 

The Institute has created a network of col- 
leges that share common objectivss and 
values concerning ways to serve adult 
learners more effectively, and it will con- 
tinue to coordinate the efforts of the 
member colleges by providing staff iupport 
and the range of activities listed above. 
The educational services provided to the 
adult learners at the member colleges will 
be enhanced, and the theory of planned 
change and adult development will be en- 
riched by the systematic efforts of the 
Institute and its membir institutions. 

Projict Director: 

Arthur W, Chickering 
College of Education 
Memphis State University 
Memphii, l\i 38152 



S1 

Memphis State University 
Mtmphis, Tennessee 



Minorities make up approximately 75 psrcent 
of the Memphis public school enrollment* 
Very ftw of these students are being pro- 
perly prepared and motivated toward collsge 
programs in engineering (the same could be 
said for science^ medicine, etc). 

Memphis State University is state supported 
and has as a primary objective to furnish 
higher education for the local population* 
It does this through the conventional 
colleges including tngineering. The 
absence of proportional numbtrs of minority 
students in engineering has been a concern 
for some time* Contributing factors are lack 
of infOHMtion abouts and motivation toward, 
professional careers largely due to insuffl- 
cent environmental situations. Decreasing 
enrollments in eight and ninth grade 
Algebra and other science courses clearly 
Indicates that the majority of students do 
not choose the academic priparedness track 
as they go through junior and senior high 
school , 

This project will be a coordinated effort 
through the Memphis city public school 
system and will attempt to alleviate some of 
the situations mentioned above* Achieving 
studsnts will be idintified In junior high 
school and cultivated into academic or 
pre-college curriculum as they progress 
through high school* Supplemental materials 
will be supplied to math and science 
teachers for enrichmtnt and Interest building. 
During this first year of a 3-year project, 
four schools will bt selected for develop- 
ment, expanding to eight the second year, 
and into the entire school system during 
the third year. 

Project Director* 

Roger E. Nolte 
Memphis State University 
Memphis, TN 38152 
(901) 454-2175 



(901 ) 454-2775 
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MaxiDan American Cultural Cinttr MALDEF 

San Antonio, Texas San Franoisco, California 



The large Mexican- American poulations in 
urban areas of the southwest are 1n desper- 
ate need of well trained and infonned leader^ 
ship. Frequently^ the Mexican-An^rican 1s 
not represented in the political, economic^ 
and educational policy-making process, 
despite this population's severe needs and 
in some areas their numerical predominanci. 
As a result of the poor reprssentatlon on 
policy-making boards, the MgxI can-American 
cofntiunity has little influenci In their 
government, schools, media, and broad-based 
organisations* Many of these problems can be 
partially attributed to a shortage of trained 
1 aadershlp* 

The Mexican-American Cultural Center ^ a 
non-profit community organization founded 
In 1972, is structurally comprised of three 
institutes focusing on conmunlty activities, 
language and media activities, and leader- 
ship development. Based in San Antonio, 
since 1972, ovir 7,000 students have parti- 
cipated in the Center's educational programs. 
The Center, as part of a 1-year grant, is 
developing a special program on Basic Admin- 
istration and Coninunity Organliation for 
young potential leaders who have an Interest 
In working In conniunity development efforts. 
Graduates from local San Antonio high schooli 
are selected to receive the training In 
management and conmiunity organizing, upon 
the recofTinendatlon by their school, community 
organisation, parish, or community leader, 
A major aim of the workshops is to provide 
the program participants with a better 
understanding of management skills and the 
power structures of society. The students 
gain insight into the social conditions of 
the Mexican- American by putting into 
practice the course studies. They interact 
with community organiiations and learn from 
rial ixperience about social change. 

This program will provide potential leaders 
with iktlls and experiences from which 
they normally are precluded* The partici- 
pants will become prepared with insight 
into how change within the social system 
can take place. It will also prepare them 
for future careers that are more closely 
related to corrvnunity needs. 

ProjiCt Director: 

Leonard Angu^^ano 

Mixicari American Cultural Center 

1010 French PI act 

P.O. Box 26185 

San Antonio, TX 78228 

(512) 732-2150 



Chlcanos and other members of racial/ethnic 
minority groups continue to be severely 
underrepresented 1n the legal profession. 
This underrepresentatlon persists despite the 
approbation which the United States Supreme 
Court expressed in Ba_kk€ with respect to 
diversification of law school classes and the 
use of racial factors as one criteria among 
the many which law schools assess in evalua» 
ting candidates for admission. In response 
to the underrepresentatlon of minorities in 
law, the Mexican American Legal Defense and 
Educational Fund, a national policy prganiza- 
t1on with an established record in civil 
rights including equal educational opportuni- 
ty, has founded a Program for Access to the 
Legal Profession. 

The Institute, during the first year of a 
2-year grant, addresses four component areas 
to increase minority participation in the 
legal system: 1) early identificatipn and 
recruitment of talented minorities; 2) cri- 
teria used to determine who receives offers 
of admission; 3) retentive and supportive 
programs for minorities enrolled in law 
school; and 4) bar passage programs - 

With the assistance of the law schools, 
national legal organizations, and an Advisory 
Committee constituted of aninent figures in 
the legal profession, MALDEF is developing 
model approaches for minority recruitment^ 
admissions, retention, and bar passage. The 
models will be based on a thorough state of 
the art literature review, surveys of out- 
standing existing practlceSi and Innovative 
theoretical approaches capable of 
implementation by law schools nationally. 

The models will represent exemplary approaches 
to be used to Increase significantly the num- 
bers of Hispanlcs and other minorities who 
succeed in law school and become members of 
the legal profession. American Bar Associa- 
tion new Standard 212 requires law schools to 
undertake affirmative action with groups that 
havt been historically underrepresented In 
the law. The Institute's model approaches 
will provide vehicles for achieving the goal 
of greater minority participation in the legal 
profession. 

Project DIriCtor: 

Susan E. Brown, Esq. 

Program for Access to the Legal Pfof , 

MALDEF 

28 Geary Street 

San Francisco, CA 94108 

(415) isusaoo 
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Miami-Dade Community College 
Miami, Florida 



University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 



A significant milestone in the evolution of 
American higher education has been the emer- 
gence of self'-paced instructional programs de- 
signed to promote mastery learning. The capa- 
bility of an institution to provide self-paced 
instruction is directly related to its ability 
to offer courses on either a variable time 
(VT) or a variable credit (VC) basis. 

Miami -Dade Corrmunity Col lege, a 2-year public 
postsecondary institution founded in ISSO, 
has a current enrollment in excess of SOsOOO* 
Minority students collectively comprise a 
majority and over 60 percent of the students 
attend part-time. As at most institutionSs 
the major obstacle to wider utilization of VT/ 
VC instruction at Miami-Dade is that its do- 
minant management, accounting and records 
systems are tied to fixed term boundaries and 
standard amounts of credit. Significant de- 
viation from the normal lock-step schedule of 
events requires jury-rigging of these systems. 
Moreover, lack of system sophistication makes 
it impossible to cor.pare costs of VT/VC 
instruction to those or more conventional 
programs. 

Mi ami -Dade is currently entering the second 
year of a 3-year project having the overall 
objective of greatly facilitating its utili- 
zation of VT/VC instruction. During the 
first year, the project staff extensively re- 
searched the operational characteristics of 
VT/VC programs at colleges and universities 
across the nation. The findings of this study 
are presently being incorporated into an 
Instructional Models a generaliztd functional 
program description. During the second year^ 
the staff will develop an Economic Management 
Model which will accommodate implementation of 
the Instructional Model and allow, through use 
of simulations techniques, the assessment of 
financial impact. Both models will be pilot- 
tested and evaluated on one campus of Mi ami - 
Dade during year two. College-wide implemen- 
tation of thesis along with development, val- 
idation and implementation of a compatible 
Record Accounting System is scheduled for the 
third year. 

Project Director* 

Winston B, Richter 
Miami-Dade Conmunity College 
Miami s FL 33175 
(305) S96'-1094 



The Coinnunity CTC (Classroom-Telephone- 
C Computer) Learning Network for Fundamental 
Reasoning Skills addresses the problem(s) of 
using existing educational and conimunications 
technology to deliver cost-effectives stimu- 
lating instruction in fundamental Intellec- 
tual sknis--to any interested person with 
access to a suitably-equipped microcomputer 
or to a computer tenninal linked to a time= 
shared computer system. The individualized 
learning interaction provided by the CTC 
Network is potentially accessible to students 
at all educational levels as well as to 
working adultss dropoutSi retirees^ and 
persons who are temporarily or permanently 
homebound. Instruction is offered at the 
convenience and pace of the learners and 
delivered over the telephone in the comfort 
of thei r own homes. 

The Instructional Gaming Group at the Mental 
Health Research Institute of the University 
of Michigan Is In the third year of a 3-year 
project to adapt a computer program for 
generating initructional sequences in mathe- 
matics. More convenients and cost-effective 
delivery systems are being explored: 
1) computer terminals on the University of 
Michigan System; 2) mini-computers available 
to most secondary i community education, and 
college programs; 3) microconiputers that are 
becoming Increasingly avallabia as personal 
computers at home. Additional instructional 
sequences in other subjects will be 
developed later. 

The short-range objgctlve of the project 1s 
to mount and assess the demonstration model 
of the CTC Network to those needing remedial 
Instruction in four specific populations: 
women, minority college students, community 
college students, and homebound and 
Institutionalized persons. 

Successful operation of the Ann Arbor model 
will be a prelude to dissemination of the CTC 
Network to postsecondary i comiiuiiltys remedial ^ 
and outreach iducation programs throughout 
the country and to colleagugs 1n Detroit, 
ChicagOi Los Angeles, Flint, Dearborn, and 
elsewhere who already use these instructional 
games . 

Project Director: 



nan E. Allin 
Mental Health Research Institute 
Unlveriity of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, MI 48109 
(313) 764»1548 
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University of Miehlgan 
Ann Arbofi Michigan 



Milts Collaga--Eutaw Campus 
Eutaw, Alabama 



Telsvislorii long referrid to as the enemy 
of literacy^ can be brought to bear In 
helping solve a problem It may have helped 
create. The English Composition Board (ECB) 
is bringing together a distinguished group 
of faculty memijers, artists ^ and professional 
production people to develop a specially 
structured television program designed 
to foster better writing. 

The 1-year grant is seed money to cover 
costs for an experimental 30-m1nute color 
television program with its supplementary 
educational materials to be tested for 
their effecti veneis in classrooms and with 
general audiences. The ECB has already 
surveyed other efforts related to the 
televised teaching of writing and has 
reviewed research regarding audience reac= 
tions to educational television. The pilots 
designed to be shown in its entirety to 
general audiences or in 15-minute segments 
to audiences in classrooms* is a direct 
response to requests that the ECB expand 
its dissemination efforts* 

In the past, educational television producers 
often have underestimated the difficulty of 
creating first-rate materials that enable 
viewers to learn. We are not underestimating 
ourselves or our audiences. With the pilot 
and research regarding its effectiveness in 
hand, the ECB would be ready to pursue sup- 
port to complete the full 10-program 
series of Write Write , 

Project Directori 

Barbara S, Morris 
English Composition Board 
1025 Angel 1 Hall 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Ml 48109 
(313) 764-0429 



The Miles College'Eutaw Campus is a 
cooperative effort to bring a college 
presence to a small rural, predominantly 
Black conwunity In West Alabama, Its stu- 
dents are working adults with jobs which 
require split-shift schedules and overtime 
work requirements. The average schedules 
for our students only permits small blocks 
of time f^r courst preparation and class 
attendance^ and, as a consequence^ attrition 
Is a major problem for the institution. 

To solve these problems, Miles-Eutaw is 
designing a new curriculum with two basic 
components: a series of curriculum develop- 
ment workshops for faculty and a newly 
instituted writing and speech laboratory. 
The workshops are developing a curriculum 
which will individualize the instruction 
provided for students. This will be^ 
accomplished using a modularized design 
which organizes course materials Into units 
of Instruction, 

The writing and speech laboratory works 
intensively with students to provide aid 
for problems which they may be encountering 
in class. Each student has an Individualized 
set of learning strategies which are devel- 
oped to aid In strengthening his or her 
communications skills. 

We are currently in the third ysar of a 
3-year grant, Ths first year focused on an 
Internal review of the goals of the college, 
a study of the current currlculumi and the 
development of new course and program 
objectives. In the second yeari the actual 
testing of the new course units and the 
redislgning of additional new units was 
completed. In the final year, attempts to 
Implement a new curriculum and to evaluate 
Its Impact will be undertaken* 

Project Director- 
Carol Prejsan Zippert 
Miles College=Eutaw 
Post Office Box 31 
Eutaw, AL 35462 
(205) 372"4675 



University of Minntsota 
MinneapoliSp Minnesota 



In rectnt years the University of Minnesota 
(a public j land grant initltutisn) has re- 
itated Its concern for excillence in teach- 
Ing* and an increasing number of its faculty 
have sought various ways to become bitter 
teachari. This project is based on the 
assumption that teaching will be improved as 
faculty become more aware of the developmen- 
tal needs of their students and as they 
learn to adapt Instruction to those needs. 

Four consultants will be working this year 
(the third of a 3-year grant) with about 40 
faculty at the University of Minnesota in 
four colleges. Faculty participants teach 
undergraduate and graduate level courses, 
ranging from large lecture classei with 100 
or more students; small seminar classes with 
10 to 15 students to Individual clinical 
tutorials. Although the activities vary 
depending on the needs of the participants, 
the general model followed Involves three 
parts: 1) Individual coniultation. In which 
a teacher and a consultant discuss teaching 
problems and make a joint effort to develop 
new ideas for Improvement; 2) classroom 
observation j which provides the consultant 
with first hand Information about what the 
teacher does so that feedback can be more 
accurate and helpful; and 3) faculty seminarss 
in which a small group of faculty meet 
regularly with their consultant to ihare 
"theories" of students* and to work on 
teaching approaches, and other relevant 
aspects of their teaching, 

Wi ixpect that participants will become more 
aware of their personal "theories" of teach- 
ing, win better understand the develop- 
mental needs of their students, and will 
develop and use alternative teaching 
approaches better adapted to their students. 
We also expect that this consul tation model 
will be established as ongoing activity at 
the University beyond the years of Fund 
support. 

Project Director: 
Clyde A, Parker 

Social, Psychological and Philosophical 

Foundations of Education 
204 Burton Hall 
178 Pillsbury Drive S,E. 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, MN 55455 
(612) 373^0210 
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Misaisaippi Industrial Coilegt 
Holly Springa» Mississippi 



The traditional liberal arts curriculum is 
not well designed to meet the needs of 
students from the rural south, who are cuU 
turally and economically disadvantaged. 
These students suffer from a new kind of dual 
educational system that prevents then from 
achieving compitency in the basic skills 
that are prerequisites for postsecondary 
education. 

Hisslssippl Industrial College is a private 
co-educational, senior college founded by 
members of the Christian Methodist Episcopal 
Church in 1905. Its historical mission has 
been to provide educational opportunities to 
Black and other disadvantaged students, 

Mississippi Industrial College is developing 
a 4-year sequence of basic skills and commu- 
nications learning experiences linked to 
clusters of general education and major area 
courses within a competency-based framework. 
The model Is expressly designed for meeting 
the needs of college students who are dis- 
advantaged and from the rural south. The 
project also proposes to enable disadvan- 
taged learners to pursue a postsecondary 
education and to graduate being able to 
demonstrate a mastery of cormnunication ikllls 
and techniques of managing knowledge. And 
finally, to enable students upon graduation 
to demonstrate a concern for human relatidns 
and a readiness for life time learning. This 
is the second year of a 3-yeir grant. 

During the second year Summer Institute, the 
same basic group of faculty gathered fori 
month to develop competencies for the general 
education program 1n the areas of personal 
knowledge, cultural values, asthetlcs, 
sciences and synoptics. At the end of the 
Institute the short-term objective of having 
developed a complete set of competencies for 
general education had been met. Evaluation 
workshops will be conducted twice during the 
year as In the first year. 

Project Director: 

Roy DeBerry 

Mississippi Industrial College 
Memphis Street 
Holly Springs, MS 3863S 
(601) 252-4754 
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Univtrsity of Montana 
MissQUla, Montina 



Morgan State Univarsity 
ialtlmor@i Maryland 



Legal education today faces a serious 
challengi Integrating training in practi- 
cal ligal Si^ills with traditional theoretical 
couriework. There is a question whether the 
existing format of legal education can handle 
that integration or satisfactorily meet the 
needs of law students who will not have even 
infonnal apprenticeships available to them 
following graduation from law school* 

Founded in 1911, the University of Montana 
School of Law limits its enrollment to 225 
students, the large majority of whom will 
practice in Montana. The first phase of this 
project involves a detailed study of the legal 
profession in Montana, specif icalTy identify- 
ing the knowledge and professional skills 
which are required for present practice and 
those which are exptcted to be required In the 
next decade. The second phase involves an 
examination of the existing law school curric- 
ulum in the light of the identified needs of 
the profession* and the development of a cur- 
riculum specifically designed to meet those 
ngeds. Attention is given to both course con- 
tint and teaching methodology. Evaluation of 
the curriculum follows as the final aspect of 
the project* This is the first year of a 
3-year grant. 

The project will review tht assumptions and 
methods of traditional legal education, par- 
ticularly as they relate to the needs of 
lawyers practicing alone or with a few others 
in a rural setting. By developing sptcific 
programs to meet identified professional 
requirements, it Is expected that tht educa- 
tional program can be more focused and more 
efficient in its use of time and resources. 
This win permit devoting more time to both 
the theoretical foundations of the law as well 
as practical training required by graduates 
who will deal directly with clients upon grad- 
uation, Becausi many law schools serve^ 
essentially non-urban areas s the educational 
program which results from the projtct will be 
potentially useful to law schools throughout 
the country* 

Project Director: 

John 0, Mudd, Dean 

University of Montana School of Law 

MissouUp MT 59812 

(406) 243-4311 



Morgan State Univirsity, a historically Black 
4-year public institutions has developed a 
multi-disciplinary set of graduate degfte 
programs in tht Built Environment professions. 
Disciplines Includtd in the program are 
City and Rtgional Planning, Archlttcture, 
Landscape Architecture and Urban Dtsign, 
This is the final year of a 3-year grant 
which will continue to support the develop* 
mentt recruitment and promotional elements 
of the program. 

Activities accomplished during the stcond 
year of the grant include: rtfining the 
BES curriculum structure; production of the 
BES brochure and catalogs accredi tation b; 
the Amtrican Planning Association; initia- 
tion of accreditation by the American 
Institute of ArchittctSs and the initiation 
of a community education project by tht 
Center for Built Environment Research, 

In this final year, the grant will sponsor 
a guest lecture serits, develop a Job 
placement program for our students, and 
sponsor a visiting review panel* 

Tht expectsd outcomes of these programs will 
Inhtrently improve the current reprtstn- 
tation of minorities in the Built Environment 
professions, Nationallyi these new programs 
will establish Morgan Statt University as a 
significant center in Built Environment 
education. Of more general significancej 
however, will be the development of a cadre 
of minority professional designers and 
planners with a broad knowledge of human 
habitats and the dtvtlopment of user 
generated ressarch data for application in 
the solution of Built Environment problems. 

Project Directors 

Michael B, Aws, AIA 

Associate Professor 

Division of Ruilt Environment Studies 

Morgan State University 

Coldspring Lane and Hi 11 en Road 

Baltimore, MD 21239 

(301) 444-3225 
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National AiSMiatiOn of Office Workers National Congrtas of 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania Nsighboftiood Woman 

Brooklyni New York 



Women ovtr 40 face severe problims in finding 
Dr changing jobSs being trained or promoted, 
and earning an adequate salary* These prob- 
Itnis compound the difficulty of accruing an 
adequate retirement income. Midlife and 
older women workers are in desperate need of 
career and rttiriment education and counsel- 
ling to address these problems. 

Working Women is a national membership 
organization which works to upgrade the sta= 
tus of women office workers. Midlife and 
older members brought this neod to the atten- 
tion of the organisation. 

Working Women is beginning the first year of 
a 2-year grant to design a program of indi- 
vidual counselling and small group seminars 
to supply midlife and older women workers 
with new attitudes , knowledge, and skills 
concerning their careers and retirement. The 
sessions are tested in the first year in 
three cities i followed by three or four in 
the second year. 

The program is designed with the working 
woman in mind sessions are held after work 
or at lunch; materials are easy to under- 
stand; and the subject matter successfully 
addresses the practical educational needs of 
working women. 

This program will design and test much-needed 
curriculum materials: These materials will 
be dlsieminated to educational institutions 
for broad use, as well as other affiliates of 
working women *s organizations. 

Project Director: 

Audrey Taylor 
WORKING WOMEN 
3601 Locust Walk 
Philadelphia J PA 19104 
(215) 38H-B400 



The community offers a natural setting in 
which to dsvelop grassroots leadirshipp parti- 
cularly for women. The NCNW neighbQrhood col- 
legia begun in 1975 pravides in A* A. digres 
program in the cormnunity through co-sponsor- 
ship with a college* The project now seeks 
to consolidate its worki develop stable 
sources of fundi ng* train staff to operate tte 
program and further explore community 
resources* 

Thr« Brooklyn comLinlties form a consortium 
representing 300-students , A liaison person 
implements the program, initiates new courses^ 
and negotiates contractual agreements * there- 
by iasing the adjustment to new colltge 
sponsorship. Comnunity advisory boards and 
resource personnel assist an inproved exchangi 
between the neighborhood and its local col- 
lege program, A cormiunity-focused pricticum 
is offered between semesters. Leadership 
skills are also learned by increasid itudent 
involvement in program decisions and daily 
management. The consortium is designing a 
B.A, program for continuing students and 
alumnae. Support sirvic^s geared to adult 
women provide transition from the A* A, progrim 
as well as options to traditional occupation- 
al/educational choices. 

This is the fii^t year of a 2-year grant* Tlie 
project will enable three programs to da 
collectively what none could do well alone* 
Equipping students/residents with new know* 
ledgts skills, and credentials will contribute 
to local stabilization and revltaliaation 
efforts . 

The project will provide models for 
intergraup cooperation and coalitlonSi A,A,- 
B*A, programs for adult learners, and a str- 
ategy for developing comnunity leaders. 

Project Director; 

Judy Janda 

National Congrtss of Neighborhood Women 
11-29 Catherine Street 
Brooklyn, NY 11211 
(212) 388-6666 
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National Congreis of 
Nf Ighborhood Women 
Brooklyn, New York 

Higher education has recently foGUSed on 
mature women»s needs. However, many low and 
moderate Income women, for both cultural and 
economic reasons, do not attend traditional 
colleges. The National Congress of Neighbor- 
hood Women, a non -profit organization, is 
developing a community-based postsecondary 
degree program designed for adult family women 
who are involved in conmunity activities. 

This is the third of a 3-year grant to 
replicate the program in Carroll Gardens ^ 
Brooklyn, New York and the South Side, 
Pittsburgh. Pinnsyl vania. Approximately 100 
learners are involved in both the Brooklyn 
and the Pittsburgh sites. In each localt, the 
comnunity group enters into co-sponsorship 
with a college. The program is administered 
by the on-site comunity group; classss are 
held in the neighborhood; local issues provide 
an experiential base for academic courses; 
student work, papers , articles, surveys, and 
panel discussions are shared with the commu- 
nity. Students develop leadership skills 
through participation in all phases of the 
program, including faculty selection and cur- 
riculum development. 

This program enables students to earn their 
degree while helping to improve neighborhood 
life. Products include a description of co- 
sponsorsMp between a comnunity group and a 
college, as well as curriculum materials rele- 
vant to the neighborhood studies concept. Al- 
though it is designed for women, conniunity 
development aspects of the program also relate 
to groups such as senior citizens, rural 
populations, and American Indians, 

Project Dirtctori 

Laura Poll a Scanlon 
250 Baltic Street 
Brooklyn, NY 11201 
(212) 624-3475 



National Soelety for Internship 
and Experiential Eduoatloii 

Washington, D.C. 

Use of Internships, field experlenceSi 
cooperative education^ service-learning, and 
other forms of experiential education has 
expanded very rapidly in higher education in 
the last decade. Faculty and other practi- 
tioners in experiential learning are often un- 
aware of the written and human resources now 
available to help them with effective Inte- 
gration into the curriculum, assessment of 
learning outcomes, community outreach s ^tc. 
Questions about the value of experiential ed- 
ucation Inevitably follow* No adequate dis- 
semination system for proven approaches 
currently exists. In addition, the labels 
used for various types of programs are In- 
consistent and often confusing. A "generic 
language" and help with interpreting other- 
wise useful literature are needid for success- 
ful adaptation of existing knowledge. The 
National Society for Internships and 
Experiential Education (NSIEE) Is an associ- 
ation of practitioners who work with all 
forms of sponsored experiential learning* 
Begun 1n 1971, NSIEE has felt the severity 
of these problems because of overwhelming 
numbers of requests for help. 

NSIEE Is developing the Peer Assistance 
Network In Experiential Learning (PANEL) to 
engage practitioners who are using sound 
practices and successful models In providing 
direct assistance to their peers and to 
newcomers In the field. Inquirers call a toll^ 
free number and request resource papers on 
their topics of concern. These contain a 
concise overview of the problem by the best 
thinkers In the field and references to the 
best 2-3 written materials available. PANEL 
also gives the names of nearby peers who can 
offer further help. The peer network is em- 
erging from a national survey of practitioners 
willing to share what they know. Five nation- 
al organizations are cooperating to offer this 
new service. This Is the first of a 3-year 
grant. 

PANEL will give experiential educators easy 
access to quality resource papers * a growing 
network of peers who can support their efforts 
and national and local sources of on-going as- 
sistance. 

Project Director: 



Jane C. Kendal 1 
NSIEE 

1735 I St,, NWt Suite 601 
Washington, DC 20006 
mz) 33U1516 
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National Women's Studies Aaaoolatlon 
Coilege Park, Maryland 



A significant number of the mori than 325 
Mornings Studies Programi across the U.S. now 
award credit to students for f1tld work 
experiences appropriate to a practical ex- 
ploration of "women *s issues." Field study 
options for women's studies students are 
increasing, and thtlr importance in the post- 
secondary curriculum is becoming more appar^ 
ent. Pedagogical approaches ^ procedures and 
problems need to be shared among faculty who 
place, teach, and supervise students; women *s 
studies programs need institutional supports, 
materials^ models, and resources for optimal 
growth in this area. 

The National Women's Studies Association^ a 
non-profit educational organization of 
feminist educators, recognizes the role it 
can play in meeting faculty and program needs 
in the field and In coordinating women's 
studies networks and their activities with 
others doing related work. 

Last year, the first year of a 2-yiar Project 
to Improve Service Learning in Women's 
Studies, NWSA completed a survey/assessment 
of current needs and practice in women's 
studies field experience education; held a 
wesk-long residential faculty development 
seminar; presented sessions on service 
learning and field experience education at 
the NWSA Annual Convention; made presenta- 
tions and provided information to other 
meetings and groups; began compilation of 
essays and materials for a Women's Studies 
Service Learning Handbook . 

The Handbook , distributed initially to 
women' s studies programs and others closely 
involvsd with the Project's work, includes 
results of our survey^ theoretical essays 
and institutional case studies, sample 
materials, a bibliography and resource list. 
It should also be of interest to other campus/ 
community groups sponsoring service learning 
activities. Seven regional workshops, in 
1980-81, will bring the Handbook and other 
first year experience to faculty and adminis- 
trators; sessions at the 1981 NWSA Convention 
and other meetings will continue to build the 
networks of practitioners that will use 
resources gathered and maintained b^/ the 
Project, 

Project Director: 
Elaine Reubin 

National Women *s Studies Association 
University of Maryland 
College Park, MD 20742 
(301) 454-375; 



Native Amerioan Eduoational 
ServioeSj Inc. 
Chieago, lliinois 

From a total college enrollment of 2,000 in 
1964, the present Indian student population 
has rissn to 25,000. This phenomenal growth 
rate, however, is offset by an extremely low 
retention rate. Natlvt American Educational 
Services (NAES) addresses this problem by 
developing inter-insti tutional relationships * 

NAES is an independenu educational 
institution offering a Bachelor of Arts 
degree for persons working in some phase of 
community or tribal developmenc, with study 
sites at the following locations: Fort Peck 
and Northern Cheyenne Reservations in Montana 
and Santo Domingo Pueblo, New Mexico, NAES 
operates under a bi -lateral agreement with 
Antioch University, was granted Candidate for 
Accreditation status 1n its own right by the 
North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools (7/78), and is planning for 
accreditation as a free-standing college 
within a 5 year period, 

NAES lias a unique degree-completion model 
which needs strengthening at each of the tri- 
bal/reservation sites and equalizing among 
all four study sites. First, we need to 
structure and formalize tht NAES relationship 
with reservation areas through the tribally 
chartered comnunity colleges on the Northern 
Cheyenne and Fort Peck Reservations and the 
Board of Regents of the All -Indian Pueblo 
Council, Second, we need to structure and 
formalize the NAES relationship with selected 
Chicago area colleges, libraries, and other 
resources for later extension to the reserva= 
tion/tribal sites and Integration into the 
academic model. This is the first year of a 
2-year grant. 

The project will lead tht way for selected 
graduates of local cormiunlty colleges to 
matriculate for a B,A, at NAES, and will 
enable selected NAES graduates to proceed 
with graduate work. 

Project Director: 

Armin Beck 

Native ^erican Educational Servicss 
4550 N, Hermitage 
Chicago, IL 60640 
(312) 728^1662 
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University of Nebraska New England Regional JoInt Board 

Lincoln, Nebraska No^th Dartmouth, Massachusetts 



This Program for the Advancement of the 
College Teaching of Science (PACTS) provides 
opportunities for tenured college teachers of 
chemistry or physics to devote sabbatical 
leave semesters to studies in teaching rather 
than in research. Such leaves are not com- 
monly endorsed by postsecondary institutions, 
nor ar5 they often funded by agencies 
supporting organized faculty development pro- 
grams. This is the final year of a 3-year 
grant, our first year was devoted to solicit- 
ing and evaluating applications from 
prospective PACTS fellows. 

Each fellow undertakes an individualized 
program of study and a specific project. His 
or her study may include participation in 
teaching assistant training, faculty orienta- 
tion workshops, teaching-oriented seminars, 
and graduate courses in development and 
learning. The current ongoing projects in- 
clude the complete revision of a freshman 
science laboratory and the preparation of a 
self-paced sophomore level bioscience course. 
Drs. David W. Brooks (Chemistry) and 
Robert G. Fuller (Physics), project codirec- 
tors, involve fellows as observers in a 
variety of other ongoing educational research 
and development projects. Fund monies pro- 
vide support for the dislocation, travel, and 
project activity expenses of the fellows, but 
major funding is provided through fellows' 
salary from home institutions. 

The outcomes will be evaluated using a pact 
between the program and the home institu- 
tions. The impact of each fellow's leave 
upon the home institution is to be compared 
to that of a colleague who had a traditional 
sabbatical leave. One outcome of our project 
is already apparent: our fellows have come 
to view instruction from a new perspective. 
Two hoped for outcomes are a sabbatical leave 
model for funding agencies to support on a 
regular basis, and the use of such leaves as 
mechanisms for the dissemination of instruc- 
tional innovations. Other outcomes include 
benefits for the fellows, for their institu- 
tions, and for the students who will benefit 
directly from the materials developed. 

Project Director: 

David W. Brooks 
227 Hamilton Hall 
Department of Chemistry 
University of Nebraska-Lincoln 
Lincoln, NE 68588 
(402) 472-3514 



Apparel workers in New England, more than any 
where else in this country, are facing exten- 
sive changes in the technology as well as 
corporate and managerial makeup of the in- 
dustry. While these changes are necessary in 
order for industry survival, the medium range 
impact on job mobility and security for the 
traditional workforce can be devastating. 

The New England Regional Joint Board of ACTWU 
represents more than 13,000 of these workers. 
Through this grant the Joint Board is setting 
up a structure through which all of the work- 
ers have expanded opportunities to improve 
both their educational levels and to receive 
special training and instruction in changes 
now transforming the industry. 

The Basic Skills Program established 
educational comrnttees in every local union 
to provide members the opportunity to receive 
instruction in areas such as English as a 
second language, high school equivalency, and 
math and writing skills. The staff Is working 
with local resources and the union menters in 
developing these classes in non-traditional 
settings. 

The Non-Traditional Education Program, in this 
first year of a 3-year grant is addressing the 
specific problems and issues surrounding the 
technological and corporate changes in the in- 
dustry. Through involvement with college, 
industry, and special programs, the staff and 
rank and file of the union has the opportunity 
to gain new skills and understanding regarding 
new machinery, new personnel methods and 
changing coryordite structures. 

Ultimately, the union, member will expand his 
understanding of how to deal with the changes 
in the industry and hence take a step toward 
greater job inobility. The added knowliidge 
will also better equip the union staff and 
memb:>rs to deal creatively and constructively 
witli the day to day problems these industry 
changes present. 

Project Director: 

Charles Atkinson/Bronwen Zwimer 

New England Regional Joint Board, ACTWU 

867 State Road 

North Dartmouth, MA 02747 

(617) 997-2931 
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CHAPTER V 



CONCLUSION 



The rola of visuai.^- as a learning aid is undeniable; 
studies over the past few years have conclusively established 
that* What iis still interesting researchers is the way 
visual materia J is absorbed, the ways in which visuals should 
be used^ and how they should be designed, developed and pre- 
sented, and research already shows that their usefulness 
notwithstanding, they should be used intelligently with a 
realistic appraisal of their uses. Clearly they are not 
endlessly applicable, nor is one type of visual useful in 
all circumstances . 

The variables are many. The subject matter influences 
the kinds of visuals used: geography, for example, is likely 
to use a large number of maps and graphs. Similarly the 
behavioural objective will have an effect: whether it is 
factual or visual information which needs to be understood, 
explained or rehearsed, and what needs to be recalled from 
the experience concepts or facts. 

The students themselves, influence not only what is 
likely to be recalled but what form the visuals should 
take. Children, for example, learn differently from adults 
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Ill 

who, because of their greater experience and knowledge, 
learn concepts with the pictures* Mental ability has been 
examined in its bearings on learning from visuals, and it 
appears that high IQs learn readily from either the visual 
or verbal approach. Lower IQs achieve better from visual 
aids than they do from verbally emphasized work as long as 
those aids are keyed to the level of the students. Indeed/ 
visuals, in these circumstances, can act as excellent moti^ 
vational devices. 

Motivation is another variable in the effectiveness of 
visual education, as it is in most educational circles* 
Students learn any content matter much better when they are 
interested in what is before them* For this, visuals can 
be both a cause and an effect. Visual materials play an 
important role in raising motivation and interest, and the 
information they contain is better transmitted when motiva= 
tion and interest are high. This situation is achieved, 
too, when the visuals are part of a programme which is seen 
by the students to be valid and attuned to their needs, a 
factor especially true of adults, and when the visuals are 
well incorporated with the material being taught. 

Cultural factors may affect what students interpret as 
important and what they see as worthwhile learning techniques 
In addition, such factors will influence what they absorb 
from a visual* Objects and concepts which are not in their 
own culture or which that culture underemphasizes may be 
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misinterpreted, or, indeed, not noticed at all in visual 
materials. Visuals can be very effective in this context in 
realigning cultural acceptance patterns . 

The way in which the illustrations are presented is 
yet another variable. Are they to be in a programme paced 
by the teacher or one where the students work at a more 
leisurely or self ^controlled pace? whichever is chosen, 
the matter of exposure time becomes increasingly important ^ 
as numerous studies have shown, A system such as charts 
allows the students to refer to the visual at any time they 
need. So, too, do textbook and workbook illustrations. 
Slides and transparencies may have much the same advantage 
if the students are given enough viewing time. Films, tele-- 
vision and the like are excellent for the presentation of 
concepts involving movement, but frame time is externally 
dictated, and the speed at which viualized information passes 
before students may become a cause of interference. 

Interference must be kept in mind when considering what 
form the visuals will take, and here one should give atten- 
tion to the ideas of design and realism* All visuals should 
be clear to all students which means that their size, clarity, 
spacing and color are all important. It sounds unnecessary 
to say that a picture in education should not be too small 
and should not be too large. If it is too small, many 
details will be indecipherable and hence confusing; if it 
is too big, a sense of unity will be sacrificed as students, 
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in trying to scan the whole picture, will tfend to have their 
attention taken by a small section. Spacing is part of 
this concern as well. When parts of the visual are spaced 
well, the scanning eye moves smoothly and logically from 
one to another* 

The matter of compleKity or simplicity is a feature 
which is in the context of interference. As was noted in 
Chapter II the realism continuum does not reflect the "learn-- 
ing continuum" and increasing detail tends, instead, to 
decrease the teaching potential of the visual. However, 
this remains an inconstant feature. Dwyer found in his 
study that realistic, colored photographs were useful in 
certain proscribed areas of a lesson on the part of the 
heart. All the same, on the whole, studies suggest that 
less compleK illustrations are more readily understood and 
batter for the transfer of information. 

In the context of realism should be considered the 
matter of color. Again it is hard to be definite in any con^ 
elusions for sometimes it is true that black and white 
illustrations can be extremely effective - the contrast is 
strong. On the other hand, color can be important for 
clarification, for attentions-getting, for visibility con^ 
siderations, for the interpretation of relationships and 
for the subtle transmission of attitudes. Children tend 
to react to color, especially strong color, more definitely 
than adults who are accustomed to the symbolism of black 
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and whita and the ideas it tre..ismits , but all people can 
absorb a great deal from color. Wise use of color can add 
to the learning eKperience; undisciplined use adds nothing 
and can become an overload^ resulting in a decrease of 
understanding * 

Using the visuals requires cueing methodology. Adults 
in particular need to feel in touch with the work being pre^ 
sented and prefer to be told of the learning objectives in 
front of them* This has the advantage of focusing their 
attention and receptive concentration. Questions have a 
similar effect/ written or oral^ and are also vital for 
follow-up recall. Printed material/ such as arrows^ may 
continue this role. This rehearsal is important to the 
retention of learned material. All of these gambits ^ includ 
ing patches of color in an otherwise black and white illus-- 
tration/ are further variables. 

What this points to is that there is no single approach 
to visuals^ and that there are no hard and fast rules for 
their use* The variables are vitally concerned in what 
is right for one situation and what is right for another; 
in order to adapt a visual for another use it may be neces- 
sary to change only one or two of these aspects. Educa- 
tional effectiveness is dependent upon small things and 
cannot be made constant. 

The variables do not change the fact that visuals are 
useful but they do mean that commercially made products can 
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seldom fit ^hii fluctuating mould. They cannot take into 
account the varying needs of students in different learning 
environments. The whole idea of visuals is that they 
should respond to just those environments and the needs 
assessed on an individual basis, that they should deal with 
learning problems and learning situations which may be 
unique to an age group ^ a subject, a cultural attitude or a 
teaching form. Here lies the great strength of the 
teacher-made visual aid. Mo matter what the artiste 
skills of the teacher ^ it is he or she alone who recog-- 
nizes and understands the variables. Only the teacher can 
produce visual materials which are that immediate response 
to the situation, and only those are effective teaching 
aids. 

The teacher, then, should not be daunted by the artist- 
tic requirements. Experience teaches a lot of ways to 
deal with these needs, and furthermore brings more ideas. 
There is n ad to turn to another person to translate 
ideas, for this introduces the potential interference of a 
third party and his/her interpretations. Necessity is 
the mother of invention, and it is that which makes teacher- 
made visual aids a continually vital part of the ESL 
classroom , 
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APPENDIX I 

Sample Passage for Listening 
Comprehension with Visual 

I SIMPLE 

(a) This woman is tired. She has been shopping 
mos^ nf hhe dav. She is wearina a brown coat and 
on her head she has an orange hat. She is carrying 
two bags . 

(b) This girl has been at school but now she is 
going home with her mother* She is wearing blue 
jeans / a blue hat and a red sweater, 

II SLIGHTLY HARDER 

(a) Mark Booth's waiting for the bus and he * s been 
waiting quite a while* He ■ s cold so he's put his 
hands in his pockets to keep them warm. He's wear- 
ing dark jeans and a yellow jacket, as well as a 
blue hat. 

(b) Jane Stevens is talking to a friend of hers* 
She's going home from school* She's got on a blue 
coat and red boots and she's a blonde* 
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CONVERSATION 

/S7 Goodness / aren-t these buses slow. If it 
doesn't come soon, I think I'll drop, I*m so tired, 
/b7 I thought you looked rather weary* What've 
you been doing? Shopping? 

/a7 Yes, I thought I'd get a few things I needed. 
But a few things always turns into a lot more. 
What have you been doing? 

/b7 Ohf I had to take my daughter to the dentist so 
I picked her up from school. When I left the house 
this morning it was really quite cold so I put on 
this quilted coat and my fur hat. Now I'm so hotl 
1*11 be glad to get home and shed everything, 
/a7 Ah, I'm just looking forward to getting rid of 
parcels, hat, coat and shoes and putting my feet up* 
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APPENDIX II 

POSSIBLE SCRIPT FOR ORDERI ORDER! 

It was spring. The tree was in bud and flowers 
were beginning to appear. Within a few weeks, the tree 
was a mass of blossom in pink and red. As the weeks 
passed, spring faded into summer. The blooms on the tree 
gave way to leaves. The days grew warmer and the tree 
provided shade for people walking in the park and for the 
children who played under it with their toys in the long 
days * 

Gradually these long days began to shorten. The 
green leaves began their change to red and gold. Before 
many more weeks had passed the snow had arrived once more. 
Winter had returned* 
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CHAPTER V 



CONCLUSION 



The rola of visuai.^- as a learning aid is undeniable; 
studies over the past few years have cQnclusively established 
that* What iis still interesting researchers is the way 
visual material is absorbed^ the ways in which visuals should 
be used^ and how they should be designed, developed and pre- 
sented^ and research already shows that their usefulness 
notwithstanding, they should be used intelligently with a 
realistic appraisal of their uses. Clearly they are not 
endlessly applicable, nor is one type of visual useful in 
all circumstances , 

The variables are many. The subject matter influences 
the kinds of visuals used: geography, for example, is likely 
to use a large number of maps and graphs. Similarly the 
behavioural objective will have an effect: whether it is 
factual or visual information which needs to be understood, 
explained or rehearsed, and what needs to be recalled from 
the experience concepts or facts. 

The students themselves, influence not only what is 
likely to be recalled but what form the visuals should 
take. Children, for example, learn differently from adults 
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Ill 

who, because of their greater experience and knowledge, 
learn concepts with the pictures. Mental ability has been 
examined in its bearings on learning from visuals^ and it 
appears that high IQs learn readily from either the visual 
or verbal approach* Lower IQs achieve better from visual 
aids than they do from verbally emphasized work as long as 
those aids are keyed to the level of the students. Indeed/ 
visuals / in these circumstances , can act as excellent moti^ 
vational devices. 

Motivation is another variable in the effectiveness of 
visual education, as it is in most educational circles* 
Students learn any content matter much better when they are 
interested in what is before them* For this, visuals can 
be both a cause and an effect* Visual materials play an 
important role in raising motivation and interest, and the 
information they contain is better transmitted when motiva- 
tion and interest are high. This situation is achieved/ 
too, when the visuals are part of a programme which is seen 
by the students to be valid and attuned to their needs / a 
factor especially true of adults^ and when the visuals are 
well incorporated with the material being taught. 

Cultural factors may affect what students interpret as 
important and what they see as worthwhile learning techniques. 
In addition , such factors will influence what they absorb 
from a visual. Objects and concepts which are not in their 
own culture or which that culture underemphasizes may be 
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misinterpreted, or, indeed, not noticed at all in visual 
materials. Visuals can be very effective in this context in 
realigning cultural acceptance patterns. 

The way in which the illustrations are presented is 
yet another variable. Are they to be in a programme paced 
by the teacher or one where the students work at a more 
leisurely or self ^controlled pace? whichever is chosen, 
the matter of exposure time becomes increasingly important/ 
as numerous studies have shown, A system such as charts 
allows the students to refer to the visual at any time they 
need. So, too, do textbook and workbook illustrations. 
Slides and transparencies may have much the same advantage 
if the students are given enough viewing time. Films, tele-- 
vision and the like are excellent for the presentation of 
concepts involving movement, but frame time is externally 
dictated, and the speed at which viualized information passes 
before students may become a cause of interference* 

Interference must be kept in mind when considering what 
form the visuals will take, and here one should give atten- 
tion to the ideas of design and realism* All visuals should 
be clear to all students which means that their size/ clarity/ 
spacing and color are all important. It sounds unnecessary 
to say that a picture in education should not be too small 
and should not be too large. If it is too small, many 
details will be indecipherable and hence confusing; if it 
is too big, a sense of unity will be sacrificed as students, 
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in trying to scan the whole picture^ will tfend to have their 
attention taken by a small section. Spacing is part of 
this concern as well. When parts of the visual are spaced 
well/ the scanning eye moves smoothly and logically from 
one to another* 

The matter of compleKity or simplicity is a feature 
which is in the context of interference. As was noted in 
Chapter II the realism continuum does not reflect the "learn-- 
ing continuum" and increasing detail tends, instead , to 
decrease the teaching potential of the visual. However, 
this remains an inconstant feature. Dwyer found in his 
study that realistic, colored photographs were useful in 
certain proscribed areas of a lesson on the part of the 
heart. All the same, on the whole, studies suggest that 
less complex illustrations are more readily understood and 
batter for the transfer of information* 

In the context of realism should be considered the 
matter of color. Again it is hard to be definite in any con-- 
clusions for sometimes it is true that black and white 
illustrations can be extramely effective - the contrast is 
strong. On the other hand^ color can be important for 
clarification, for attentions-getting, for visibility con^ 
siderations, for the interpretation of relationships and 
for the subtle transmission of attitudes* Children tend 
to react to color, especially strong color, more definitely 
than adults who are aGcustomed to the symbolism of black 
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and white and the ideas it tr£..ismits , but all people can 
absorb a great deal from color. Wise use of color can add 
to the learning eKperience; undisciplined use adds nothing 
and can becoma an Qverload; resulting in a decrease of 
understanding * 

Using the visuals requires cueing methodology. Adults 
in particular need to feel in touch with the work being pre^ 
sented and prefer to be told of the learning objectives in 
front of them* This has the advantage of focusing their 
attention and receptive concentration. Questions have a 
similar effect/ written or oral, and are also vital for 
follow-up recall. Printed material/ such as arrows^ may 
continue this role. This rehearsal is important to the 
retention of learned material. All of these gambits ^ includ 
ing patches of color in an otherwise black and white illus-- 
tration, are further variables. 

What this points to is that there is no single approach 
to visuals^ and that there are no hard and fast rules for 
their use* The variables are vitally concerned in what 
is right for one situation and what is right for another; 
in order to adapt a visual for another use it may be neces- 
sary to change only one or two of these aspects. Educa- 
tional effectiveness is dependent upon small things and 
cannot be made constant. 

The variables do not change the fact that visuals are 
useful but they do mean that comm.ercially made products can 
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seldom fit -^hii fluctuating mould. They cannot take into 
account the varying needs of students in different learning 
environments. The whole idea of visuals is that they 
should respond to just those environments and the needs 
assessed on an individual basis, that they should deal with 
learning problems and learning situations which may be 
unique to an age group, a subject, a cultural attitude or a 
teaching form. Here lies the great strength of the 
teacher-made visual aid. Mo matter what the artiste 
skills of the teacher ^ it is he or she alone who recog-- 
nizes and understands the variables. Only the teacher can 
produce visual materials which are that immediate response 
to the situation, and only those are effective teaching 
aids. 

The teacher, then, should not be daunted by the artist- 
tic requirements. Experience teaches a lot of ways to 
deal with these needs ^ and furthermore brings more ideas. 
There is n ad to turn to another person to translate 
ideas ^ for this introduces the potential interference of a 
third party and his/her interpretations. Necessity is 
the mother of invention, and it is that which makes teacher- 
made visual aids a continually vital part of the ESL 
classroom. 
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APPENDIX I 

Sample Passage for Listening 
Comprehension with Visual 

I SIMPLE 

(a) This woman is tired. She has been shopping 
mos^ nf hhe dav. She is wearing a brown noat and 
on her head she has an orange hat. She is carrying 
two bags . 

(b) This girl has been at school but now she is 
going home with her mother* She is wearing blue 
jeans / a blue hat and a red sweater, 

II SLIGHTLY HARDER 

(a) Mark Booth's waiting for the bus and he * s been 
waiting quite a while* He ■ s cold so he's put his 
hands in his pockets to keep them warm. He's wear- 
ing dark jeans and a yellow jacket, as well as a 
blue hat, 

(b) Jane Stevens is talking to a friend of hers* 
She's going home from school* She's got on a blue 
coat and red boots and she's a blonde* 
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III CONVERSATI ON 

/A/ Goodness^ aren - t these buses slow* If it 
doesn't come soon, I think I'll drop. I*m so tired* 
/b7 I thought you looked rather weary* What've 
you been doing? Shopping? 

/a7 YeS/ I thought I'd get a few things I needed. 
But a few things always turns into a lot more. 
What have you been doing? 

/B/ Ohf I had to take my daughter to the dentist so 
I picked her up from school. When I left the house 
this morning it was really quite cold so I put on 
this quilted coat and my fur hat* Now I'm so hot! 
I'll be glad to get home and shed everything, 
/a7 Ah, I'm just looking forward to getting rid of 
parcels, hat ^ coat and shoes and putting my feet up* 
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APPENDIX II 

POSSIBLE SCRIPT FOR ORDER! ORDERi 

It was spring. The tree was in bud and flowers 
were beginning to appear. Within a few weeks, the tree 
was a mass of blossom in pink and red. As the weeks 
passed, spring faded into summer. The blooms on the tree 
gave way to leaves. The days grew warmer and the tree 
provided shade for people walking in the park and for the 
children who played under it with their toys in the long 
days * 

Gradually these long days began to shorten. The 
green leaves began their change to red and gold. Before 
many more weeks had passed the snow had arrived once more. 
Winter had returned* 
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CHAPTER V 



CONCLUSION 



The rola of visuai.^- as a learning aid is undeniable; 
studies over the past few years have cQnclusively established 
that* What iis still interesting researchers is the way 
visual material is absorbed^ the ways in which visuals should 
be used^ and how they should be designed, developed and pre- 
sented^ and research already shows that their usefulness 
notwithstanding, they should be used intelligently with a 
realistic appraisal of their uses. Clearly they are not 
endlessly applicable, nor is one type of visual useful in 
all circumstances , 

The variables are many. The subject matter influences 
the kinds of visuals used: geography, for example, is likely 
to use a large number of maps and graphs. Similarly the 
behavioural objective will have an effect: whether it is 
factual or visual information which needs to be understood, 
explained or rehearsed, and what needs to be recalled from 
the experience concepts or facts. 

The students themselves, influence not only what is 
likely to be recalled but what form the visuals should 
take. Children, for example, learn differently from adults 
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who, because of their greater experience and knowledge, 
learn concepts with the pictures. Mental ability has been 
examined in its bearings on learning from visuals^ and it 
appears that high IQs learn readily from either the visual 
or verbal approach* Lower IQs achieve better from visual 
aids than they do from verbally emphasized work as long as 
those aids are keyed to the level of the students. Indeed/ 
visuals / in these circumstances , can act as excellent moti^ 
vational devices. 

Motivation is another variable in the effectiveness of 
visual education, as it is in most educational circles* 
Students learn any content matter much better when they are 
interested in what is before them* For this, visuals can 
be both a cause and an effect* Visual materials play an 
important role in raising motivation and interest, and the 
information they contain is better transmitted when motiva- 
tion and interest are high. This situation is achieved/ 
too, when the visuals are part of a programme which is seen 
by the students to be valid and attuned to their needs / a 
factor especially true of adults^ and when the visuals are 
well incorporated with the material being taught. 

Cultural factors may affect what students interpret as 
important and what they see as worthwhile learning techniques. 
In addition , such factors will influence what they absorb 
from a visual. Objects and concepts which are not in their 
own culture or which that culture underemphasizes may be 
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misinterpreted, or, indeed, not noticed at all in visual 
materials. Visuals can be very effective in this context in 
realigning cultural acceptance patterns. 

The way in which the illustrations are presented is 
yet another variable. Are they to be in a programme paced 
by the teacher or one where the students work at a more 
leisurely or self ^controlled pace? whichever is chosen, 
the matter of exposure time becomes increasingly important/ 
as numerous studies have shown, A system such as charts 
allows the students to refer to the visual at any time they 
need. So, too, do textbook and workbook illustrations. 
Slides and transparencies may have much the same advantage 
if the students are given enough viewing time. Films, tele-- 
vision and the like are excellent for the presentation of 
concepts involving movement, but frame time is externally 
dictated, and the speed at which viualized information passes 
before students may become a cause of interference* 

Interference must be kept in mind when considering what 
form the visuals will take, and here one should give atten- 
tion to the ideas of design and realism* All visuals should 
be clear to all students which means that their size/ clarity/ 
spacing and color are all important. It sounds unnecessary 
to say that a picture in education should not be too small 
and should not be too large. If it is too small, many 
details will be indecipherable and hence confusing; if it 
is too big, a sense of unity will be sacrificed as students, 
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in trying to scan the whole picture^ will tfend to have their 
attention taken by a small section. Spacing is part of 
this concern as well. When parts of the visual are spaced 
well/ the scanning eye moves smoothly and logically from 
one to another* 

The matter of compleKity or simplicity is a feature 
which is in the context of interference. As was noted in 
Chapter II the realism continuum does not reflect the "learn-- 
ing continuum" and increasing detail tends, instead , to 
decrease the teaching potential of the visual. However, 
this remains an inconstant feature. Dwyer found in his 
study that realistic, colored photographs were useful in 
certain proscribed areas of a lesson on the part of the 
heart. All the same, on the whole, studies suggest that 
less complex illustrations are more readily understood and 
batter for the transfer of information* 

In the context of realism should be considered the 
matter of color. Again it is hard to be definite in any con-- 
clusions for sometimes it is true that black and white 
illustrations can be extramely effective - the contrast is 
strong. On the other hand^ color can be important for 
clarification, for attentions-getting, for visibility con^ 
siderations, for the interpretation of relationships and 
for the subtle transmission of attitudes* Children tend 
to react to color, especially strong color, more definitely 
than adults who are aGcustomed to the symbolism of black 
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and white and the ideas it tr£..ismits , but all people can 
absorb a great deal from color. Wise use of color can add 
to the learning eKperience; undisciplined use adds nothing 
and can becoma an Qverload; resulting in a decrease of 
understanding * 

Using the visuals requires cueing methodology. Adults 
in particular need to feel in touch with the work being pre^ 
sented and prefer to be told of the learning objectives in 
front of them* This has the advantage of focusing their 
attention and receptive concentration. Questions have a 
similar effect/ written or oral, and are also vital for 
follow-up recall. Printed material/ such as arrows^ may 
continue this role. This rehearsal is important to the 
retention of learned material. All of these gambits ^ includ 
ing patches of color in an otherwise black and white illus-- 
tration, are further variables. 

What this points to is that there is no single approach 
to visuals^ and that there are no hard and fast rules for 
their use* The variables are vitally concerned in what 
is right for one situation and what is right for another; 
in order to adapt a visual for another use it may be neces- 
sary to change only one or two of these aspects. Educa- 
tional effectiveness is dependent upon small things and 
cannot be made constant. 

The variables do not change the fact that visuals are 
useful but they do mean that comm.ercially made products can 
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seldom fit -^hii fluctuating mould. They cannot take into 
account the varying needs of students in different learning 
environments. The whole idea of visuals is that they 
should respond to just those environments and the needs 
assessed on an individual basis, that they should deal with 
learning problems and learning situations which may be 
unique to an age group, a subject, a cultural attitude or a 
teaching form. Here lies the great strength of the 
teacher-made visual aid. Mo matter what the artiste 
skills of the teacher ^ it is he or she alone who recog-- 
nizes and understands the variables. Only the teacher can 
produce visual materials which are that immediate response 
to the situation, and only those are effective teaching 
aids. 

The teacher, then, should not be daunted by the artist- 
tic requirements. Experience teaches a lot of ways to 
deal with these needs ^ and furthermore brings more ideas. 
There is n ad to turn to another person to translate 
ideas ^ for this introduces the potential interference of a 
third party and his/her interpretations. Necessity is 
the mother of invention, and it is that which makes teacher- 
made visual aids a continually vital part of the ESL 
classroom. 
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APPENDIX I 

Sample Passage for Listening 
Comprehension with Visual 

I SIMPLE 

(a) This woman is tired. She has been shopping 
mos^ nf hhe dav. She is wearing a brown noat and 
on her head she has an orange hat. She is carrying 
two bags . 

(b) This girl has been at school but now she is 
going home with her mother* She is wearing blue 
jeans / a blue hat and a red sweater, 

II SLIGHTLY HARDER 

(a) Mark Booth's waiting for the bus and he * s been 
waiting quite a while* He ■ s cold so he's put his 
hands in his pockets to keep them warm. He's wear- 
ing dark jeans and a yellow jacket, as well as a 
blue hat, 

(b) Jane Stevens is talking to a friend of hers* 
She's going home from school* She's got on a blue 
coat and red boots and she's a blonde* 
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III CONVERSATI ON 

/A/ Goodness^ aren - t these buses slow* If it 
doesn't come soon, I think I'll drop. I*m so tired* 
/b7 I thought you looked rather weary* What've 
you been doing? Shopping? 

/a7 YeS/ I thought I'd get a few things I needed. 
But a few things always turns into a lot more. 
What have you been doing? 

/B/ Ohf I had to take my daughter to the dentist so 
I picked her up from school. When I left the house 
this morning it was really quite cold so I put on 
this quilted coat and my fur hat* Now I'm so hot! 
I'll be glad to get home and shed everything, 
/a7 Ah, I'm just looking forward to getting rid of 
parcels, hat ^ coat and shoes and putting my feet up* 
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APPENDIX II 

POSSIBLE SCRIPT FOR ORDER! ORDERi 

It was spring. The tree was in bud and flowers 
were beginning to appear. Within a few weeks, the tree 
was a mass of blossom in pink and red. As the weeks 
passed, spring faded into summer. The blooms on the tree 
gave way to leaves. The days grew warmer and the tree 
provided shade for people walking in the park and for the 
children who played under it with their toys in the long 
days * 

Gradually these long days began to shorten. The 
green leaves began their change to red and gold. Before 
many more weeks had passed the snow had arrived once more. 
Winter had returned* 
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